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imitations and Controls 


Upon International Trade 
Review of Developments During 1943 


By Henry CHatmers, Consultant on Commercial Policy, Department of Commerce 


HE PROGRESS OF THE WAR, and 

its insatiable demands for ships, 
equipment, and supplies, have been the 
prime determinants during 1943 of what 
was possible and what was allowable in 
the way of shipments of goods between 
countries. These extraordinary forces 
have not only been overriding the free 
choices of merchants; they have also 
rendered quite subordinate the tariffs 
and other usual foreign-trade controls 
of individual governments, and the nor- 
mal trade-negotiation activities between 
governments. As such, they have be- 
come the primary influences upon the 
commercial policies of governments and 
upon the consequent pattern of foreign 
trade. 

The course of the war has, necessarily, 
been determining the basic accessibility 
of the various regions and countries of 
the world to each other. Next in im- 
portance only to the military operations 
themselves have been the developments 
in the respective war-production pro- 
grams to support them, and the changes 
in the transport facilities available for 
ordinary commerce, after satisfying 
prior military demands and taking 
account of war losses and replacements. 
Consequently, the official controls and 
facilities designed to govern the move- 
ments of goods between countries have 
either been adapted to the furtherance 
of the war-production and delivery pro- 
grams, or have had to operate within 
the framework that they set and the 
limitations they imposed. 

The high degree of official control over 
both exports and imports now reached 
in practically all countries is probably 
unprecedented in modern times. More- 
over, the controls of individual govern- 
ments have, during the war, become in- 
creasingly tied in with arrangements and 
decisions of an intergovernmental char- 
acter. Under the circumstances, the 
commercial considerations and channels 
hormally involved in transactions be- 
tween peoples in different countries now 
have free play only insofar as they 
serve—or at least are not inconsistent 
with—the national interests of their re- 
spective countries. These national in- 
terests, in turn, need to be viewed by in- 
dividual governments in the light of their 
interdependence with the interests of 
other friendly governments. 





Despite these limitations, the volumes 
of goods to meet ordinary civilian needs 
that were exchanged during the past 
year, at least between most of the Allied 
and neutral countries, came to a sur- 
prisingly large percentage of the foreign 
trade that they normally carried on dur- 
ing the pre-war years. Of course, these 
wartime trade movements have differed 
considerably from the pre-war, in the 
relative importance both of the various 
classes of goods and of the different 
sources and destinations. The fact, 
however, that these countries have been 
able to maintain so large a part of their 
normal volume of commercial exchanges, 
in the face of the war and alongside of 
the huge shipments of military supplies, 
seems significant as well as gratifying. 

Moreover, despite the degree of gov- 
ernmental and intergovernmental inter- 
vention in the direction of international 
trade, and the large amounts of bulk 
purchasing by or through official 
agencies, the major part of the goods 
moving between the non-Axis coun- 
tries—other than military equipment— 
appears to have continued to be actually 
channeled through private trading firms, 
both in the countries of origin and of 
destination. 


Military Developments As Forces 
in Commercial Policy 


Restriction of Trading Opportunities 
for Axis-Controlled Countries 


The major military developments dur- 
ing 1943 have themselves tightened fur- 
ther the seclusion of the two isolated 
Axis-controlled regions, on the continent 
of Europe and in the Far East, from 
trade intercourse either with each other 
or with the outside world. On the other 
hand, while the areas accessible to the 
commerce of the non-Axis nations have 
thus far been only slightly enlarged by 
the military campaigns, the Allied mili- 
tary progress of the past year has re- 
opened shorter and more direct routes 
between important regions, and has ren- 
dered much more secure some of the sea 
lanes that had been open to the Allied 
and friendly nations at its beginning. 

The forced withdrawal of the Axis 
armies during the past year from their 


last foothold in North Africa, and pro- 
gressively from Sicily and southern Italy, 
has not only cut off Germany from trade 
with these liberated areas themselves. 
It has practically closed off German-dom- 
inated Europe from commercial contact 
with the rest of the Mediterranean basin, 
excepting Spain and Turkey, and with 
those countries trade is now largely lim- 
ited to what can be moved overland. The 
regaining of the wide belt in eastern Eu- 
rope by the Russian forces has not alone 
restored most of the Ukraine and the 
adjacent territory to Russian use. It has 
removed the concern felt at the begin- 
ning of the year, lest the hold of the 
Germans upon the Black Sea and the 
Caucasus might be extended to give them 
access to the supplies of petroleum and 
other valuable materials from that 
region, and from the Asiatic countries 
beyond. 


Improvement of Trading Oppor- 
tunities for Non-Axis Countries 


Outside of the two Axis-controlled re- 
gions, most international trade routes 
have continued to be kept substantially 
open. They have been made safer and 
even enlarged somewhat during 1943, by 
the operations of the British and Ameri- 
can naval and air forces, with increasing 
convoy assistance from the smaller navies 
of other Allied countries, notably of Can- 
ada and Brazil, in their respective re- 
gions. 

The reopening of the Mediterranean by 
the Allies’ military progress in that re- 
gion during the past year has not only 
given them access to the liberated areas 
of North Africa and Italy. It has re- 
stored the use of the shorter, direct route 
between the North Atlantic and the Mid- 
dle East. By allowing quicker turn- 
arounds than had been possible by the 
Cape of Good Hope route, this has re- 
sulted in the delivery of greatly increased 
quantities of munitions and supplies to 
the countries of the Middle East and, 
across the rapidly improved ports, high- 
ways, and railroads of Iran, to the Soviet 
Union. 

Commercially, it has also made possi- 
ble an appreciable revival of a two-way 
exchange of ordinary commodities with 
certain areas around the Mediterranean. 
Possibly the most striking instance was 
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the plan reported in November 1943, for 
the resumption of shipments of citrous 
fruits from Palestine to England, for the 
first time since the Italian entrance into 
the war in 1940 practically closed the 
Mediterranean to normal commerce. 
These shipments were to be made under 
governmental auspices, by arrangements 
between the British Food Ministry and 
the Palestine marketing authorities. 

In return for the general merchandise 
being supplied to the French African peo- 
ples by the United States and the United 
Kingdom, through their joint North Afri- 
can Economic Board, sizable counter- 
shipments of phosphates and other min- 
erals from those areas have already been 
resumed. The continuation of military 
activities in the Mediterranean has not 
thus far allowed the restoration of com- 
mercial transactions with North Africa 
and the adjacent Italian areas from offi- 
cial to direct private channels, although 
the official directing agencies have ex- 
pressed their hope that this may not be 
long deferred. 

From a commercial point of view, the 
areas in Eastern Asia and the adjacent 
islands which had been overrun by the 
Japanese since December 1941 were not 
materially reduced during the past year. 
The Aleutians, the Gilberts, and the Solo- 
mons, and the portions of New Guinea 
and adjacent islands that have been re- 
captured from Japan during 1943, are not 
in themselves of commercial importance. 
However, their possession by the Allies 
shortens and renders more secure the 
sea lanes between the United States and 
Australia and the Southwest Pacific gen- 
erally. 


Trade Influence of Easement in 
Allied Shipping Position 


The mounting output of the Allies’ 
shipbuilding during 1943, joined with the 
60 percent reduction in sinkings by the 
increasing success of their operations 
against Axis submarines, had by the lat- 
ter months of the year considerably eased 
the shortage of merchant shipping in 
the non-Axis world.’ This had for over 
a year been the basic limitation, upon 
both the delivery of goods to many coun- 
tries and upon the bringing of essential 
products from them. 

The easement from the availability of 
more ships was in addition to the in- 
creased effectiveness of existing shipping, 
arising from the shorter and safer sea 
routes made possible by the Allied mili- 
tary progress during 1943, earlier men- 
tioned. In fact, not the least commer- 
cial advantage to the Allied and neutral 
nations from the reopening of the Medi- 


1The remainder of this article will deal 
with the trade forces and controls of the 
past year among the non-Axis countries only. 
The character of the official controls and 
general conditions of trading within the two 
Axis-dominated regions, as they developed 
during the earlier years of the war, have not 
changed substantially from the accounts 
given in the corresponding reviews for those 
years carried by ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
(See particularly the issues for January 17 
and February 7, 1942, and for January 30, 
1943.) A brief review of the trade trends 
within the Axis regions is planned for a later 
issue. 
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terranean has been the release of more 
ships for use on other trade routes. The 
abatement in the risks of sea transport 
of merchandise also reduced its costs, 
which was reflected in the series of 
marked reductions, during 1943, in the 
surcharges on ocean freight rates and 
in the war risk insurance premiums to 
various major trading regions. 

The marked improvement in the Allied 
shipping position has recently been mak- 
ing possible not only a substantial step- 
up in the flow of military supplies to the 
various war fronts and bases, but also a 
fuller and freer movement among the 
Allied and friendly countries of their en- 
larged aggregate outputs of all classes 
of goods, including civilian supplies as 
well as materials for war purposes. 

The latter months of 1943 have wit- 
nessed the transport from distant places 
to the principal Allied countries of in- 
creasing quantities of various types of 
commodities, both essential and second- 
ary—some of which had been undeliver- 
able the preceding year because more 
urgent needs absorbed the ships avail- 
able. Thus, the termination of coffee 
rationing in the United States at the end 
of July, the more ample supplies of sugar, 
tea, and cocoa, and the recent reappear- 
ance in the markets of bananas—all re- 
flect the easement in shipping as well as 
the improved safety of the Atlantic and 
other sea lanes. 

Among the more essential commod- 
ities, it has been possible to build up 
increased reserves in the United States, 
for example, of vegetable oils from Latin 
America, cork from North Africa, burlap 
from India, and of wool from Australia 
and elsewhere. This has been carried to 
a point where governmental agencies are 
now able to release their stocks of such 
materials more freely to private industry, 
to be processed for civilian use. 

In the other direction, the prior de- 
mands of their war production programs 
still limit what the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, and other Allied work- 
shops can spare in many lines for com- 
mercial shipment overseas. The more 
comfortable shipping situation of recent 
months has, however, been allowing 
somewhat better satisfaction of the 
civilian import requirements of each 
other, of friendly nations, and of the 
areas for which certain Allied govern- 
ments have assumed special responsibil- 
ity. 


Trade Influence of Allied War- 
Production Programs 


The cumulative result of the war- 
stimulated expansion of facilities and 
output in most of the countries outside 
the Axis-dominated regions, which the 
easement in shipping helped make more 
freely available to each other, has been 
an enormous increase during 1943 in the 
quantities of goods that moved among 
them. Naturally, the great bulk of the 
goods has consisted of material and 
equipment shipped for use in the respec- 
tive war-production programs of the 
major Allies, and to support the vigorous 
military offensives by their forces on the 
various fronts. In fact, the attainment 
by the Allied nations of the ability to out- 
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produce the Axis nations, and to deliver 
the matériel on the fighting fronts 
promises to be the decisive determinant 
in the ultimate outcome of the Worlg 
War. 

No definite measure of the volume of 
military supplies shipped out of their 
territories by the Allied countries qd 
the war may ever be available.’ It jg 
known, however, that the magnitude of 
such shipments during 1943 was severa) 
times that of the ordinary goods that 
moved between countries during the 
most prosperous of peace years, and 
quite dwarfed the volume of the com. 
mercial shipments for civilian use that 
continued to move during the year. 
Despite these hugely enlarged shipments 
for war purposes, the indications are 
that normal commercial trade among 
the Allied and friendly countries has, as 
a whole, been maintained at levels not 
much different from those of the preceq. 
ing year. Apparently, the licensing 
governments and _ intergovernmenta] 
allocating agencies were able to make 
the enlarged volumes of output, attained 
during the year in most of these coun. 
tries, serve both civilian and military 
needs. 

For the United States in particular, 
there were evidences during the latter 
months of 1943 that various classes of 
products, including metals and other 
recently scarce commodities, were be- 
coming more freely available for civilian 
use and commercial exportation. This 
trend was assisted by the fact that the 
construction of most of the facilities for 
war production and training approached 
completion, and that the rate of output 
of finished articles in some lines passed 
the peak volume required by the military 
program, or was “cut back” to adjust to 
shifts in war-production plans. This 
easier supply situation—while not gen- 
eral, and declared subject to possible 
tightening up later in 1944—has already 
been reflected in a material relaxation of 
the official controls that had been de- 
veloped to regulate exportations from 
the United States, particularly to the 
countries of Latin America.’ 

The United States and Canada are the 
two principal belligerent Allied countries 
“located away from the fighting thea- 
ters of war,” and have been in a position 
to spare sizable portions of their in- 
creased production in various lines for 
the other Allied and friendly peoples. 
They differ markedly in this respect 
from the Soviet Union and China, which 
require all they can produce for the sup- 
port of the war on their own soil, and 

2A number of the principal Allied coun- 
tries have suspended the publication of their 
records of foreign trade; only the United 
States makes a clear distinction between ex- 
ports under Lend-Lease and for cash; and no 
countries make known the volume of the 
supplies sent to their own armed forces 
abroad or for their oversea bases of operation. 

’For full analysis of the wartime integra- 
tion of the import controls of the Latin 
American countries with the export controls 
of the United States, up to the introduction 
of the so-called “Decentralization Plan” in 
the spring of 1943, see article in FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY for April 24, 1943. As the 
year closed, that plan was in the process of 
being considerably relaxed, by successive 
steps. 
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jess markedly from the United Kingdom 
or Australia, which need to retain most 
of their enlarged output of goods for 
their own forces and those of their Allies 
stationed in their territories, and to 
maintain their populations in a state of 
war. The over-all records of American 
and Canadian foreign trade may there- 
fore be regarded as generally indicative 
of the trend during 1943 compared with 
the years immediately preceding. 


The Year’s Trends in Commer- 
cial Foreign Trade 


Based upon the published returns 
through November, the total recorded ex- 
ports from the United States during 1943 
promised to approximate $12,600,000,000, 
a record figure for all time. Nearly 80 
percent of this total has consisted of mer- 
chandise shipped to the various United 
Nations under Lend-Lease, which is now 
running at a rate of about $10,000,000,000 
ayear. The spread of Lend-Lease opera- 
tions among the belligerent Allies, as it 
had developed up to the end of 1942, was 
surveyed rather fully in an article that 
appeared in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for March 13, 1943, to which reference 
is suggested. Since the authorities ad- 
ministering the U. S. Lend-Lease pro- 
gram are publishing full periodic reports 
on their operations, including reverse 
Lend-Lease, no detailed analysis of the 
developments in this field during 1943 is 
here necessary.* 

Despite the huge increase of about 
$5,000,000,000, over 1942, in the value of 
the equipment and supplies shipped 
abroad by the United States under Lend- 
Lease, and the undisclosed quantities of 
goods sent for the use of American armed 
forces abroad, estimated cash exports by 
United States firms during 1943 came to 
an aggregate value of about $2,700,000,- 
000, or within one-seventh of that at- 
tained during the preceding year when 
military shipments were very much 
smaller. This is without taking account 
of the fact that part of the foods and 
other products consigned under Lend- 
Lease during 1943, particularly to the 
British countries, corresponded to what 
had been paid for in earlier years, when 
the recipients’ supply of foreign exchange 
was more ample. 

It will be recalled that during 1942, 
when United States shipments of mer- 
chandise abroad under Lend-Lease first 
attained large volume, the direct cash 
exports slightly exceeded in value that of 
the country’s total exports during the 
years immediately preceding the war, 
with Lend-Lease shipments representing 
mainly additions to the past value of 
cash exports rather than their replace- 
ment. 

United States cash exports to Canada 
(which does not receive Lend-Lease 
goods for its own use) and to the coun- 
tries of Latin America (to which the pro- 
portion shipped under Lend-Lease is rel- 


‘See Thirteenth Report to Congress on 
Lend-Lease Operations, filed January 6, 1944, 
the Twelfth Report, dealing with Reverse 
Lend-Lease, dated November 11, 1943, and the 


aah “Report on Mutual Aid,” of the same 
ate. 
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atively small) will probably be found to 
have equalled, if not exceeded, the value 
of the merchandise supplied to those 
countries during 1942. In any event, the 
cash exports of United States products 
during 1943 to both these regions have 
been considerably larger than during the 
pre-war years, even allowing for the war- 
time advances in price levels. 

The Government of Canada has an- 
nounced the value of the country’s total 
exports during 1943 as $3,000,000,000 
(Canadian dollars), an increase of $600,- 
000,000 over 1942. This represents an 
all-time high in the exportation of Ca- 
nadian products, amounting to several 
times the value of its average annual ex- 
ports during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war. No separation precisely 
comparable to the United States distinc- 
tion between Lend-Lease and cash ex- 
ports is available for Canada. It is 
known, however, that a sizable part of 
the Canadian exports during the past 
year consisted of shipments against the 
billion-dollar Mutual-Aid fund voted in 
May, to cover war materials to be sup- 
plied to its various Allies. The preceding 
year, a similar amount was voted to 
cover war supplies shipped to the United 
Kingdom, for its own use and for redis- 
tribution to the other Allies. It seems 
fair to assume, therefore, that a substan- 
tial part of the past year’s $600,000,000 
increase in total Canadian exports con- 
sisted of enlarged commercial exports. 

Since few of the countries have pub- 
lished the facts as to their exports for 
any large part of 1943, the import rec- 
ords of the United States, now the prin- 
cipal cash importer from most accessible 
countries, affords an indirect measure of 
the change in the volumes of merchan- 
dise which those countries have been 
able to make available to world markets 
under the improved conditions prevail- 
ing in 1943. On the basis of the pub- 
lished trade returns through November, 
the United States purchases of the ex- 
port products of foreign countries ap- 
proximated $3,400,000,000 for the year 
1943. This represents an increase of 
$600,000,000 over 1942, and is nearly 
$900,000,000 greater than the average 
value of such commercial movements 
during the years immediately preceding 
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the war. The principal sources of these 
increased importations into the United 
States have been Latin America and 
Canada. 

Canadian imports during 1943, as pub- 
lished for the first 11 months, were like- 
wise running larger than during the pre- 
ceding year, although not so markedly 
as the exports. They continued to be 
derived predominantly from the United 
States. Lend-Lease goods did not figure 
appreciably in the imports of either Can- 
ada or the United States. 


Import Controls’ Subordination to 
Intergovernmental Programs 


For the third year, the decision 
whether a particular private transaction 
in international trade shall be consum- 
mated has come to rest in the majority 
of cases in the country of exportation, 
rather than in the country of importa- 
tion. This has been particularly true of 
shipments from the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Canada, now the 
three leading exporting countries, to 
meet the civilian needs of the other coun- 
tries of the British Empire, of Latin 
America, and of the other accessible 
areas, especially for manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

With war needs having first call upon 
goods that are in short supply at the 
time, as well as upon the shipping facili- 
ties available to the Allied Nations, the 
judgment of the authorities where the 
goods originate as to whether particular 
products can be spared for commercial 
exportation, and as to the availability 
of ships to carry them, are now the de- 
cisive considerations. Under the circum- 
stances, the duties, licensing systems, or 
other controls upon imports and exports 
set up by the various countries before the 
war, and amplified during its earlier 
years, have become of quite subordinate 
importance. In comparison with the 
larger forces now determining the course 
of international movements of goods, 
earlier discussed, such limited changes 
as have taken place during 1943 in the 
duties and trade controls of individual 
governments have seldom been of suffi- 
cient consequence, or stability, to require 
detailed examination in this brief gen- 
eral survey. 

Broadly speaking, it might be stated 
that the official controls upon commercial 
trading among the Allied and neutral 
countries that were developed during 
1942, the first year after the entrance of 
the United States into the war, were ex- 
tended in some respects and relaxed in 
others during «1943, but on the whole 
were not radically changed in character. 

As the war has spread in scope, the 
great bulk of the movements of commer- 
cial traffic between countries has become 
subject to the direct control or consent 
of governmental bodies, and, increasing- 
ly, the trade controls of individual gov- 
ernhments have become dependent upon 
intergovernmental arrangements. 
Among the Allied Nations and those ac- 
cessible to them, this situation has dif- 
fered from the control of trade among 
the Axis-dominated countries, in that 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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By Dorotruy V. Kniss, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


AKE A MAP OF THE WORLD. 

Looking from left to right, notice 
the territory lying across the earth in 
the great belt between 20° north of the 
equator and 20° south. This is the sec- 
tion of the world that has the hottest 
weather and the heaviest rainfall. This 
is also the great rubber-producing area 
of the world. 

In the far section on the left of the 
map lie British Malaya, the Netherlands 
East Indies, French Indo-China, and Cey- 
lon, which in normal times supplied more 
than 90 percent of the world’s crude rub- 
ber. In the center of the map is the 
great Amazon Valley of Brazil, a place 
that was synonymous with rubber in 
seventh-grade geography days but from 
which, in 1929 for example, less than 3 
percent of the world’s rubber came. Now 
look farthest to the right on the map 
where the equator cuts across the con- 
tinent of Africa. . There one sees the larg- 
est tropical region in the world, well- 
suited by climate and rainfall to produce 
quantities of rubber. 

Has Africa been important as a world 
source of rubber, and is its production 
significant today in the Allies’ “squeeze 
play” for crude rubber? 


In Early Days 


Before 1910 there were few, if any, 
commercial rubber plantations in Africa, 
though many trees, vines, and shrubs in- 
digenous to the rubber belt were abun- 
dant sources of wild rubber. The trees 
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Rubber 


in Africa 


that contributed most to shipments of 
rubber in this period are, in order of their 
importance, Funtumia Elastica, Euphor- 


bia, and Macarenhasia. Other main 
sources are various vines and shrubs be. 
longing to the genus Landolphia and its 


Production (Exports) of Crude Rubber, Equatorial Africa, 1900-1912 





Years British French 
Tons Tons 

1900 3, 269 3, 994 
1901 1, 909 2, 908 
1902 1, 564 3, 415 
1903 2, 049 4,821 
1904 3, 512 5, 901 
1905 3, 639 6, 109 
1906 3, 719 7, 342 
1907 3, 337 6, 425 
1908 1,717 4, 647 
1909 2, 486 6, 647 
1910 3, 460 7, 304 
1911 3, 118 6, 039 
1912 2, 999 6, 256 


Belgian 


Tons Tons 
. + 


97 
5, 954 2, 497 509 63 ( 


oe ee tt 
. a ad 


Portu- 
guese 


Came- Togo- 


roons land Liberia 


Tons Tons 
on 


Tons Tons 
2, 117 538 ) ! 


( 15, 626 


511 


1, 345 180) 71 
2, 952 689 04 (i 
3, 442 933 148 
773 2, 997 954 113 ( 18, BRS 
3 20, 539 
2 18, 883 
15, 096 
18, 593 
18, 280 
18, 905 


3, 367 , 130 132 101 


2, 918 , 466 161 ( 


= 
~1 


l 
] 
2, 943 1, 158 144 
691 4,134 1, 491 144 
3, 949 1, 927 133 ( 
2 2, 665 142 46 
154 3, 224 2, 767 163 42 





1 No data available 


close relatives, the Clitandra and Car- 
podinus, in addition to the Ficus, Eu- 
phorbia, and Cryptostegia.’ 


1See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Novem- 
ber 6, 1943. 


Courtesy Firestone 


Fully matured rubber plantation in Liberia, West Africa 





Most wild rubber plants in Africa are 
of such a nature that the cheapest 
method of collecting the latex is to de- 
stroy the plant, which method was em- 
ployed until the governments of the vari- 
ous countries passed laws forbidding the 
practice. These laws served, where they 
served at all, only to cut down production. 
The average native would slaughter or 
else he wouldn't tap. 

Production figures for these early days 
are not available, but export figures are 
a fair indication of output. The accom- 
panying table shows exports of crude 
rubber from Africa between 1900 and 
1910, in long tons. 

Since the world’s estimated supply in 
1910 was 94,000 long tons, Africa supplied 
in that year a little more than one-fifth 
of the total. 


Cultivation Stimulated 


Beginning around 1910, colonial offi- 
cials and commercial companies encour- 
aged the cultivation of rubber by estab- 
lishing experimental plantings and by 
encouraging the natives to plant. Ex- 
port figures have included, since about 
1912, rubber from both wild sources and 
plantations. 

By 1912 about 113,000 acres in German 
East Africa had been planted with the 
Ceara tree from South America, but, be- 
fore these plantations had matured to 
the point of producing adequately, they 
were abandoned. It is estimated that 
in early plantation days as high as 250,- 
000 acres in Africa were under rubber 
cultivation. 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


“Unique mobility . . . disregard of topography.” 
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Boeing Aircraft Co. 


Foreign-Trade Zones 
on Great-Circle Routes 


By THomas E. Lyons, Executive 
Secretary, Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board ' 


N THE WAR now racking the world, 

opposing forces are employing every 
available resource and energy in mutual 
destruction. With peace it will be pos- 
sible for these resources and energies to 
be used in the creation of a unity with- 
out which there can be no lasting peace. 
And just as air transport is playing a 
vital role in this war so can it play an 
important part in securing that unity 
and lasting peace. The future of the 
world—politically, economically, and 
socially—is inseparably bound up with 
that of aviation. 

On the other hand, the future and 
potentialities of air transport, itself, have 
been and are being immeasurably ad- 
vanced by the war. For example, until 
1939, when the trans-Atlantic clipper 
service was inaugurated, only 11 out of 
88 attempts to cross the Atlantic had 
succeeded. Since January 1, 1943, 
American transport planes have main- 
tained an average of 500 trans-Atlantic 
flights per week. Land-fall to land-fall 
time for such flights has been reduced to 
just over 6 hours. 


“Immeasurable Potential” 


While warring governments are utiliz- 
ing airplanes to transport troops, muni- 
tions, and supplies to every front in this 
global war [see “Imports by Air,” in the 
Jan. 15 Fore1GN COMMERCE WEEKLY], the 
problems and achievements of today are 
but harbingers of the problems and pos- 
sibilities of the future. The future of 
air transport stands as a vast, immeas- 
urable potential. 

This article has as its basis a recent ad- 
dress by Mr. Lyons before a joint meeting of 


the Miami Propeller Club and the Greater 
Miami Port Authority. 





Air-age shifts in trade routes; ports lying far inland; birth of new 
commerce; startling developments in the far north; swift exchange 
of exotic perishables; giant cargo planes “dropping down with 
costly bales’—what do we need to do, what do we need to plan, 
to face these prospective changes with wisdom and assurance? 


But even on the basis of present 
achievements it is possible to think of all 
of Europe, all of Africa, all of North and 
South America and parts of Asia as be- 
ing within 24 hours flying distance of the 
United States. Not only does the air- 
plane travel faster, it travels the short- 
est distance between two points on the 
earth’s surface. For example, the 
straightest route from the Panama Ca- 
nal to Tokyo is not directly across the 
Pacific. Roughly it passes over the Gulf 
of Mexico, Houston, Denver, Seattle, and 
the Aleutians. 

The sea route from Seattle to Calcutta 
is 12,000 miles; the air distance is only 
7,225 miles. From Chicago to Murmansk 
is 6,150 miles by the shortest surface 
carriers, 3,500 miles by air. In terms of 
elapsed time, of course, the difference is 
even more striking. A cargo plane can 
make 25 trips while a freighter is making 
one. 

The speed of the airplane flying great- 
circle courses and shrinking the world in 
size to a matter of hours, will enable us 
for the first time to show with competi- 
tive promptness the merits of our prod- 
ucts in the most remote markets of the 
world. Think of an Orient a scant 100 
hours away by air, instead of 50 days by 
surface transportation. Consider the in- 
creased value of a European market less 
than 24 hours distant. 


Inland Centers As Ports 


Commercial relationships in the world 
at large have been maintained, hereto- 
fore, through ports with access to the 


seas and oceans. But, in the air-ocean 
of the future, inland trade centers will 
be as much ports of the world trade 
lanes as seaports are today. It is neither 
visionary nor impractical to foresee the 
day when ice-free harbors will no longer 
be the exclusive lifeline of a nation’s 
oversea commerce. The airplane knows 
no boundaries, being able to traverse sea, 
desert, and mountain without interrup- 
tion. Bad weather, as the only obstacle, 
is rapidly being overcome. Thus, the 
port of tomorrow can just as easily be 
located 1,000 or 2,000 miles inland, de- 
pending upon the industry and the eco- 
nomic importance of the region sur- 
rounding it. 

While this conclusion may appear par- 
adoxical and even visionary, it has the 
support of many harbor officials. The 
American Association of Port Authori- 
ties meeting in New Orleans in October, 
after discussing the desirability of closer 
relations with inland airport operators, 
decided to hold the question under active 
consideration. It is expected that af- 
firmative action will be taken at the next 
meeting. Today we have 49 airports (37 
permanent and 12 temporary) of entry 
designated by the Treasury Department. 
Some of these airports of entry, while 
in border States, are a considerable dis- 
tance inland from the sea and frontier. 

Undoubtedly, the development of air 
cargo will make inland points important 
foreign-trade centers. Cities and towns 
such as Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Wichita, St. Louis, and Fairbanks, 
Alaska, can become foreign-trade cen- 
ters as vital as seaports are today. 
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Nor need air cargo be developed solely 
at the expense of existing surface facili- 
ties. While some classes of cargo now 
carried by other forms of transportation 
will be a source of business for air cargo, 
we should not concern ourselves too 
much with this diversion. First, it will 
extend over a period of time sufficient for 
adjustments to be made. Second, long 
years ahead of what would have been 
possible otherwise, air transportation 
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SKY-ROADS OF COMMERCE 


and air cargo will bring into the chan- 
nels of trade many of the products and 
the resources of the hitherto unde- 
veloped regions of the earth. 


Striking Examples 


Already there is extensive carriage of 
cargo by air in Central America and New 
Guinea—to take but two examples. In 
both places surface transport facilities 


K 
© /FOREIGN TRADE Zone *) 


Oo 





D.0. 43-307 


are poor. In New Guinea, a trip which 
by the only other available means of 
transportation would have required 1 
week took 25 minutes by air. T. A.C.A. 
in Central America, supporting itself 
largely by the carriage of more than 20,- 
000 pounds of freight a year (much of it 
the chewing-gum base, chicle), has re- 
ceived world-wide attention. These 
developments in Central America and 
New Guinea illustrate not only the 
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speed but also the unique mobility of the 
airplane and its disregard of topography. 
From similarly isolated areas of central 
and northern Asia, furs, bristles, silk, 
rugs, tea, herbs and drugs, tungsten, and 
precious stones could be obtained; 
resources Of untouched areas in Africa 
likewise will reach world markets. 


New Goods, New Markets 


Conversely, air cargo will open new 
markets, and, in integrated transporta- 
tion systems, these new commodities 
and the goods for these new markets 
will move on and benefit all types of 
carriers. Moreover, air cargo. will 
create new articles of commerce. Per- 
jshables that never before could find a 
distant market in even a refrigerator car 
will flow along the trade routes of the 
Nation and the world. Others will come 
to our tables full-ripened and full-fla- 
yored. Exotics, heretofore almost un- 
known, will become commonplace. 

Too often we have considered the air- 
plane merely as a unit capable of carry- 
jing a small group of passengers and a 
few hundred pounds of mail and express. 
But cargo planes now rolling off the pro- 
duction lines for military purposes and 
the commercial planes planned for the 
post-war era are a different story. For 
example, one of the largest railroads 
owns 80,000 freight cars. On the basis 
of actual ton-miles carried in a recent 
year, only 1,150 airplanes of a type being 
built today could carry an equivalent 
amount of freight in 1 year. 


Factor of Rates 


Present air-cargo rates are between 
80 and 90 cents a ton-mile—several times 
rail express rates, which are next above 
those of less-than-carload freight. De- 
spite this, and in the face of the most 
modern, efficient, diversified, and eco- 
nomical surface-transportation system 
in the world, United States airlines are 
approaching the carriage of 15,000,000 
ton-miles of air cargoa year. What will 
happen when air-cargo rates are halved 
and halved again? Consider the value 
of time and speed in transportation. 
Think of the savings for business when 
the speed of air transportation has re- 
duced the necessity for large stock in- 
ventories of expensive merchandise. 

While there are few articles of com- 
merce which have not at some time or 
some place been moved by air, it would 
be foolish to think that even in the dis- 
tant future the airplane will displace the 
world’s railways, trucks, water carriers, 
and pipe lines in the carriage of freight. 
Even though speed is often an important 
factor, in the case of many commodities 
the flow of supply can be adjusted so as 
to offset such an advantage. 

Although air-cargo rates, and passen- 
ger rates, too, will in time be substan- 
tially reduced, relative cost factors will 
favor surface forms of transport. While 
we cannot now visualize air commerce 
depriving surface carriers of any large 
proportion of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, we nevertheless can expect sub- 
Stantial increases in the carriage of high- 
value goods and passengers by air. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Shun Complacency—and Plan! 


Unquestionably air cargo has a future. 
That future should be planned. We must 
begin planning today, doing those things 
necessary to facilitate the handling of 
world air commerce. Already new air 
centers are beginning toemerge: Wichita, 
Chicago, Fairbanks, New York, Minne- 
apolis, Dallas, and Miami are examples. 
These cities have a variety of natural 
advantages, but, because of legal formali- 
ties necessary for conducting foreign 
trade, such naturally favored municipali- 
ties should begin considering their future 
as possible foreign-trade centers. More- 
over, as the New York Port Authority 
recently warned, it is urgent today that 
established trade centers guard against 
complacency. All such centers must do 
everything possible to facilitate the han- 
dling of foreign trade. 


Foreign-Trade Zones’ Role 


Among the legal formalities, compli- 
ance with which is necessary in carrying 
on foreign trade in the United States, 
are the customs regulations. Much of 
the merchandise that will figure in inter- 
national air cargo in the future will either 
not be ready for or intended to enter do- 
mestic distribution channels. Foreign- 
Trade Zones and customs bonded ware- 
houses are both designed to facilitate 
foreign commerce in these two categories 
of goods. 

The basic difference between these two 
facilities is that Foreign-Trade Zones are 
segregated terminal areas designed to 
minimize formalities and expense inci- 
dent to the landing and holding of for- 
eign merchandise, while, ordinarily, only 
a section of a commercial warehouse is 
set aside for customs-bonded purposes. 
Further, foreign goods may remain in- 
definitely in a Foreign-Trade Zone, but 
when brought into customs territory such 
goods are subject to all tariff laws affect- 
ing imports. Foreign merchandise in a 
Foreign-Trade Zone is not under customs 
control and occupies the same status as 
if it were still outside the territory of the 
United States. 

Bonded warehouses operate under the 
tariff laws which define their functions 
and place their administration directly 
under customs authorities. Only foreign 
dutiable merchandise that has been en- 
tered for warehousing can be stored in 
a bonded warehouse where it may remain 
only for a period of 3 years after which 
the duties must be paid or the goods 
reexported. 

Further, under the laws and customs 
regulations governing the bonded-ware- 
house system, importers and prospective 
buyers are permitted to examine, sample, 
and, for safety or preservation only, re- 
pack or transfer merchandise in a bonded 
warehouse. The examination and sam- 
pling must be done under the supervision 
of the storekeeper, and after an applica- 
tion on Customs Form 3499 has been ap- 
proved by the collector. Samples may 
be taken out of bonded warehouse after 
making an entry at the customhouse and 
upon the payment of proper duties. On 
certain commodities such as _ liquors, 
samples may be taken out and appropri- 
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ate duties collected when the remainder 
of the package or lot is later withdrawn. 
Examination and sampling are restricted 
to regular working hours. 


Significant Advantages 


On the other hand, under the Foreign- 
Trade Zone system an importer may take 
a prospective customer or group of cus- 
tomers into the zone for examination and 
inspection of his merchandise at any 
time without the supervision of a store- 
keeper. The importer may even arrange 
an auction of his wares at the zone, as 
illustrated by the auctions held at the 
Tobacco Frascati at the New York Zone. 
Bona fide customers, upon proper iden- 
tification, may enter the zone unaccom- 
panied and be directed to the importer’s 
place of business provided someone is 
there to receive them. Examination and 
sampling of merchandise in a foreign- 
trade zone is done under the freedom of 
customary trade practices, such as in 
the Tobacco Frascati’s specially lighted 
rooms for the sampling and inspection of 
East Indian tobacco. 

How can these privileges available in 
a Foreign-Trade Zone be of aid to com- 
merce in air cargo? 


Fur-Trade Possibilities 


A glance at the accompanying map im- 
mediately suggests the commercial po- 
tentialities of the far northern centers. 
And, while it is to be hoped that estab- 
lished commercial centers will not be too 
adversely affected, the possibility of 
shifts must not be ignored, nor should 
the loss of important commercial enter- 
prise to other countries, for want of 
vision and understanding on the part of 
established interests, be permitted. 

For example, with the development of 
air cargo it is quite possible that the 
world fur trade will shift or be forced to 
migrate from its presently established 
centers to other points or a single more 
geographically favored market. While 
established interests in the United States 
might reasonably try, through offering 
necessary facilities, to attract this world 
trade, they should understand that, even 
for those interests themselves, a shift 
to a United States center such as Nome 
or Fairbanks, Alaska, would be vastly 
preferable to the location of the trade 
at an equally favored foreign center. 

And this very example is by no means 
fantastic. Consider the fact that not 
only most of the present fur-producing 
areas of the world but also vast, hereto- 
fore untouched areas have no established 
surface carriers. Until today this mer- 
chandise reached established carriers 
and the world markets only by way of 
the most primitive forms of transport— 
the dog-sledge and the human pack. 
With the development of air cargo, 
planes will land on frozen tundras and 
forest-bound lakes and from these areas 
they will bring the furs to a center where 
without customs duties or excessive sur- 
charges the pelts may be shown and 
where auctions may be held, where buy- 
ers from “the world over” may gather to 
examine and buy. 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Edible Oils: Declaration of Stocks Re- 
quired.—Stocks of edible oils in excess of 
1,000 kilograms and of oilseeds in excess 
of 5,000 kilograms on hand on November 
15 were to have been declared to the 
Subdivision of Supply in Argentina, 
states a foreign trade journal. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Resins: Export Permits Required.— 
Permits for the exports of resins of all 
kinds from Argentina are required, ac- 
cording to decree No. 4874 of August 6, 
1943, issued through the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, and published in the Boletin 
Oficial of August 21. The decree also 
provides for periodic investigations of 
the stocks of resins in Argentina and 
makes the issuance of export permits 
subject to the requirement that the ne- 
cessities of the domestic market are cov- 
ered at normal prices for a period of 1 
year. Permits are issuable by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture on the advice of the 
Committee of Exportation and Industrial 
and Commercial Development. 

Milk Sugar (Lactose) : Export Permits 
Required.—Permits for the exportation 
of both imported and domestically made 
milk sugar, also known as lactose, are 
required, according to decree No. 6453, 
issued through the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture under date of August 26, 
1943. It is provided that export permits 
will be granted by the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture on advice of the Committee of 
Exportation and Industrial and Commer- 
cial Development, when it is considered 
that the requirements of the domestic 
market at normal prices are assured for 
a period of 1 year. 

Soap: Export Permits Required.—Per- 
mits for the exportation of soap from 
Argentina are required in accordance 
with the provisions of decree No. 2041, 
dated July 6, 1943, and published in the 
Boletin Oficial on July 10. The decree 
stipulates that such permits are to be 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
only when in its judgment the supply 
for internal consumption at normal 
prices has been assured. In the pre- 
amble it is stated that special consid- 
eration shall be given to the needs of 
those countries which have customarily 
purchased soap from Argentina. 

Ratifications Exchanged of Argentine- 
Paraguayan Most-Favored-Nation Com- 
mercial Treaty with Reciprocal Tariff 
Concessions and Provision for Eventual 
Customs Union, and of Financial and 
Economic Convention.—The Argentine 
and Paraguayan Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs have exchanged instruments of 
ratification of the unconditional and un- 
limited most-favored-nation commercial 
treaty embodying reciprocal tariff con- 
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cessions and providing for an eventual 
customs union between the two countries, 
and of the financial and economic con- 
vention, both of which were signed on 
November 17, 1943. The ceremony of the 
exchange of ratifications took place at 
Buenos Aires on December 15, 1943. 

Both the commercial treaty and the 
financial and economic convention are 
to become effective 30 days following the 
exchange of ratifications. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 25, 1943, for notice of the signature and 
terms of the commercial treaty and ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 1, 1944, for 
notice of the signing and terms of the finan- 
cial and economic convention. ] 


Agreement Signed by Argentina and 
Paraguay to Appoint Committees to 
Study and Propose Bases for a Customs 
Union.—An agreement between Argen- 
tina and Paraguay to constitute a mixed 
committee to study and propose the bases 
for a customs union of the two countries 
was signed at Buenos Aires on December 
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The Cover Picture 





For African Rubber 
Workers 


Our cover picture this week 
presents an aerial view of one of 
the large hospitals on the Fire- 
stone plantations in Liberia, West 
Africa (see the article “Rubber 
in Africa,” p. 6). This institution 
is equipped to take care of all sur- 
gical as well as medical cases. 

The ground floor of the main 
building contains wards for na- 
tive workers, examination rooms, 
laboratory, medicine stores, X-ray 
equipment, and reception rooms. 
On the second floor are two oper- 
ating rooms, diet kitchen, private 
rooms with baths, and convales- 
cent sun room. 

The hospital is equipped with 
all modern sanitary facilities. 
The two small buildings at the 
back are a kitchen and a laundry. 
The institution is surrounded by 
a mature growth of rubber and is 
attractively landscaped. 
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15, 1943. The mixed committee is to be 
formed of six members from each coun. 
try who are to be appointed before Feb. 
ruary 25, 1944, and will be presided over 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Ar. 
gentina or of Paraguay, or, in their ab. 
sence, by the respective Ambassadors, ac. 
cording to whether the committee holds 
its sessions in one or the other country, 

The mixed committee must meet as 
soon as possible, and not later than jn 
July 1944. The first session will be hel 
at Asuncion. If necessary it may cal} 
a second session at Buenos Aires as soon 
thereafter as possible, but in any event 
it must finish its work before December 
15, 1946. 

In addition to the mixed committee 
each Government shall appoint, also be. 
fore February 25, 1944, a national com. 
mittee, composed of the six members of 
the mixed committee, and as many other 
members as may be deemed necessary, 
The national committees shall study the 
various phases of the proposed customs 
union insofar as they refer to the inter. 
ests of the respective countries and the 
complementary measures tending to fa- 
cilitate and to hasten the fusion of the 
economic resources of both countries, and 
shall draw up proposals to be submitted 
by each party to the mixed committee 
for study. Each Government will desig- 
nate one of its six members of the mixed 
committee to be the president of the na- 
tional committee. 

The national committees will begin 
their work as soon as they are appointed 
and will communicate to each other the 
proposals relative to the customs union 
or to some of its aspects which they may 
draw up for submission to the mixed 
committee. 

Apart from the studies entrusted to the 
mixed committee and in accordance with 
the objectives of this agreement, both 
Governments shall take, immediately 
and by mutual consent, all the measures 
necessary to establish the exemption or 
reduction of duties and other modifica- 
tions of the customs regulations which 
may be enforced in a very short time and 
which may seem appropriate to facilitate 
and improve reciprocal trade. 

The agreement also provides for the 
establishment of a system of payments 
adjusted to reciprocal trade conditions. 

A declaration given as a foreword to 
the agreement states the understanding 
of both governments that “this customs 
union shall be open to the adherence of 
any neighboring country and that it must 
be one of the first steps towards a con- 
tinental economic organization which 
will include the reduction or abolition of 
customs barriers.” 

[This agreement is a direct result of the 
provision for the appointment of a mixed 
commission charged with determining the 
manner in which the commercial treaty of 
November 17, 1943, can be amplified so as to 
arrive at a complete customs union between 
Argentina and Paraguay, contained in article 
1 of that treaty.) 
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Agreement for Establishment of Free- 
port Facilities for Paraguay at Buenos 
Aires and Rosario Signed.—An agree- 
ment between the Argentine and Para- 
guayan Governments for the establish- 
ment of free warehousing facilities for 


Paraguay at Buenos Aires and Rosario 


was signed at Buenos Aires on December 
15, 1943. Under the agreement the Ar- 
gentine Government will establish free 
warehouses for the reception, storage, 
and distribution of Paraguayan mer- 
chandise and for the reception and for- 
warding of merchandise en route to 
paraguay. No duty will be assessed on 
goods coming from or going to Para- 
guay. Pending the definte establish- 
ment of these warehouses, the Argentine 
Government will cede a specified ware- 
house at Buenos Aires for the use of the 
Paraguayan Government. Control of the 
free warehouse will be under the Argen- 
tine customs authorities, but the ex- 

nses for its administration and upkeep 
will be for the account of the Paraguayan 
Government. 

The Government of Paraguay may 
have one or more delegates at the free 
warehouses, to represent the owners of 
the merchandise, and to deal with the 
Argentine port authorities, the railroad 
and shipping companies, and Argentine 
business houses. 

The Argentine Government reserves 
the right to restrict or prohibit the re- 
ceipt and storage in the free warehouses, 
of explosives, inflammables, or any other 
merchandise subject to special Argentine 
regulations. Merchandise in transit to 
or from Paraguay and declared as such 
in the ship’s manifest need not neces- 
sarily be taken to the free warehouses, 
but may enter regular Argentine fiscal 
warehouses, without losing its status as 
goods in transit. It can then be with- 
drawn from the warehouse under the 
regular procedure for such operations. 

The agreement also extends the time of 
free warehousing from 3 months to 6 
months for transit goods coming from or 
going to Paraguay. If the goods are not 
withdrawn within 6 months, warehousing 
charges will apply from the date of the 
entry of the vessel carrying the cargo if 
the goods are disposed of in Argentina, 
but if they are reshipped to the original 
destination the warehousing charges will 
apply only to warehousing time in excess 
of the 6 months free period. 

The agreement will become effective 30 
days after the exchange of ratifications, 
and will remain in effect until 1 year after 
denunciation by either party, but de- 
nunciation may not be made until 2 years 
after the agreement goes into effect. 


[This agreement is a direct result of the 
conference of the River Plate countries which 
took place at Montevideo in February 1941. 
See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 8, 
1941, for notice of the signing and details of 
the conventions and resolutions of the River 
Plate regional conference. | 
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Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Annual Needs of Importers Required 
To Be Declared.—Every importer in the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi is re- 
quired to declare to the Office of Supplies, 
not later than November 30 of each year, 
beginning in 1943, the quantities, by 
kind, of the goods which he needs to im- 
port during the following year, by legis- 
lative ordinance No. 301 Appro. of 
August 31, 1943, relative to the establish- 
ment of the needs of the colony, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif of 
September 10. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beef: Duty Exemption Authorized for 
Period of 6 Months.—The Brazilian Gov- 
ernment has provided for the exemption 
of imports of beef from all import duties 
and customs taxes for a period of 6 
months, by decree law No. 6107 of Decem- 
ber 16, 1943, published in the Diario 
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Oficial of December 17 and effective from 
the date of publication. This duty-free 
importation applies, however, only in the 
case of beef imported under the prior 
authorization of the Service of Supply 
of Meat, Milk, Salt, Butter, Wheat Flour 
and Byproducts, of the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization. 

Salt: Duty-Free Importation Extended 
for 6 Months.—The suspension of import 
duties and customs taxes on salt was 
extended for an additional period by 
decree law No. 6112 of December 16, 
1943, published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 18, and effective from the date 
of publication. The extension applies 
to all salt shipped to Brazil from a foreign 
port up to May 28, 1944. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 9, 1943, for notice of decree law No. 5626 
of June 28, 1943, which suspended the col- 
lection of import duties and customs taxes 


on salt for a period of 6 months from June 30, 
the date of publication of the decree.] 


Synthetic Stones Similar to Semi- 
precious Stones: Import Permits Re- 
quired.—For the importation of synthetic 
stones, rough or cut, in any shape or 
form, that are similar to semiprecious 
stones, it is necessary to obtain a permit 
from the Carteira de Exportacao e Im- 
portacao of the Bank of Brazil, according 
to the provisions of Portaria No. 177 of 
December 27, 1943, issued by the Coordi- 





Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


{Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
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In Every Essential Respect, Nazi Control of Business Is TOTAL 


First, Nazi control is total as to the phases of business life and operation 
covered. Every major phase—financial as well as nonfinancial—is regulated, 
from the first to the last. German business enterprise is born, is operated, 
and dies by the will of the Government. It is controlled “from the cradle 
to the grave.” 

Second, control is total with respect to the units of business enterprise 
covered. With varying techniques, control extends to every branch and 
thereby to every individual German enterprise, from the largest farm to the 
smallest tenant, from the foremost industrial concern to the smallest cobbler. 

Third, control is total in terms of the power and discretion granted the 
agencies of control. In no case is the Government hampered by rights of 
citizens or firms in going to the furthest lengths of regulation. Practically 
every decree authorizing Government action to control business includes 
a provision that action pursuant to the decree shall not be subject to court 
review. Usually, before a decision is rendered, the German businessman can 
claim only an informal hearing; afterwards he can appeal only to an agency 
higher up the ladder—if he can appeal at all! Nor may the citizen or firm 
claim compensation in the courts for losses or damages sustained as a con- 
sequence of action by or on behalf of the controlling agencies. Under Nazi 
rule, Government control of business is not subject to due process of law. 
There are no legal restrictions on the power of the controlling agencies. 

In view of this totality, Nazi control of business cannot be identified with 
any pattern of control of business (or the equivalent of what we call busi- 
ness) known to have existed in the past. ... The Nazi regime has borrowed 
from and revitalized the most important concepts of control found in the 
annals of history. But it has gone far beyond every one of them. It has 
created something new. It has built up, has spread abroad, and success- 
fully operates a system of regimentation of business, in scope and intensity 
such as the world has never seen. 

With control of business total, does it make sense to refer to German 
business as being conducted under a system of private enterprise? Has not 
the quantity of Government controls wrought a fundamental change in the 
quality of the German economic system? 


(The answers to these questions will appear in this space next week. The ex- 
cerpts have been taken from the new book “How Nazi Germany Has Controlled 
Business,” by L. Hamburger, published by the Brookings Institution at W ashing- 
ton, D. C.) 
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markets for all our products.” 


do not know what we have. 


have to sell. 
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Will Canada Encourage Extensive Post-War Immigration? 


Advocating for Canada a post-war immigration policy which would permit 
the admission of people from the older lands in measured volume, J. S. 
McGowan, of Montreal, Director of Colonization and Agriculture of the 
Canadian National Railways, recently made a significant pronouncement at 
Ottawa. Stressing that his views were purely personal, Mr. McGowan at one 
stage of his address said: “Canada must return to a more positive policy on 
immigration as compared with the negative one that has been dominant for 
some time. We must realize that immigrants are assets and not liabilities.” 

Mr. McGowan prefaced that statement by saying: “I am convinced that 
if our present population were doubled it would give us a higher standard 
of living, provide us with goods and services at lower costs, and increase the 
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: The necessity for advertisement was stated by Mr. McGowan in these 
> words: “In the post-war period we have got to advertise this country as it 
> has not been advertised before. We have got to make Canada better known 
; to Great Britain, to the United States, and to other countries. 

> We have got to advertise not only our tourist 
> resorts but also our resources and the opportunities available for capital. 
> We have got to advertise more widely our farm products and the goods we 
: To do a really good advertising job will require a great deal 
P of intensive work and united action. 
>» the immigrants and we shall have the development.” 
: Regarding the type of immigrant acceptable to Canada in the post-war 
> period, Mr. McGowan expressed the opinion that these should not be re- 
> stricted to those coming for settlement on the land, and he said: “There should 
> at all times be a steady infiltration of people to our urban areas, particularly 
> of those coming to friends or relatives, and there should be no restrictions on 
> ~§6 this class other than those of health and literacy.” 

: Mr. McGowan said he was not in favor of a policy of free and unrestricted 
> immigration, to which he added: “There should always be selection—but 
P this does not mean that a much more liberal policy should not be established.” 
. 
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If we follow this policy we shall get 


They simply 
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nator of Economic Mobilization. In 
each case, permission must be requested 
in writing, so that the Government 
can judge the merit of the proposed 
importation. 

The preliminary provisions to this 
order give as the reason for the measure 
the protection of the domestic semi- 
precious-stone industry. It is stated 
that Brazil is a producer of such stones 
and that a flourishing domestic industry 
of cutting these stones and an export 
trade has been developed. 

Export Prohibition Imposed on Certain 
Spices.—The exportation from Brazil of 
cinnamon, cassia, nutmeg, pepper, pep- 
pers, and mace has been prohibited by 
order No. 179 of December 31, 1943, issued 
by the Coordinator of Economic Mobi- 
lization and published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 3, 1944. The order 
was issued in order to maintain domestic 
stocks in sufficient quantity to assure the 
supply for domestic consumption. 


Transport and Communications 


Subway Planned for Rio de Janeiro.— 
Plans for constructing a subway in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, are again under con- 
sideration. The current plan is to ex- 
tend the electrified lines of the Central 
of Brazil Railway from the present ter- 
minus to the ferry terminus and to the 
outskirts of the business center. Statis- 
tics published in the press show that ap- 
proximately 1,700,000 persons are carried 
daily on public conveyances in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Railway Improvements.—A p proxi- 
mately $680,782 (United States cur- 
rency) has been earmarked in Brazil for 
improvements and equipment of the 
Dona Teresa Christina Railway. 


British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN BARBADOS 


General retail business in Barbados, 
British West Indies, in November 1943 
was good, despite the fact that merchan- 
dise offerings were on a greatly reduced 
scale from normal periods. A supply of 
kitchenware received during the month, 
which ordinarily would not be disposed of 
in 2 months, was sold in 1 week. The 
public has ample funds with which to 
make purchases, if desired articles are 
made available. 

Few Christmas-trade goods arrived 
from abroad during the month under 
review; most articles displayed, such as 
toys and similar Christmas goods, were 
of local production. A certain quantity, 
however, of such articles as perfumes, 
cigars, and sweets were received from 
Jamaica. 

The rationing of electricity, which be- 
gan in June 1943, was canceled by a 
governmental decree of November 1. The 
reason given was that a recent examina- 
tion of the position disclosed that the 
saving of Diesel oil was much less than 
hoped for and that the rate of consump- 
tion had dropped by only 80 tons a year. 
In view of the negligible quantity of oil 
being saved compared with the expenses 
of administration of the order and more 
particularly the fact that the many per- 
sons who previously used electricity for 
cooking and ironing had turned to fire- 
wood and charcoal, the shortage of which 
was even more acute, the Government 
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decided to discontinue the rationing, g). 
though control of electrical materia] is 
to continue. 

The cost-of-living index figure (Sep. 
tember 1939=100), which was given gg 
166 percent at the end of August and at 
170 percent at the end of September 
dropped to 168 percent at the end of 
October. 

The Department of Agriculture re. 
ported during the month that as a result 
of the weather and the late and re. 
stricted application of nitrogenous fer. 
tilizer, ratoon crops throughout the 
island were low and would require Very 
favorable conditions for the remainder 
of the season to give an average yield. 
The plant crop, however, according to 
the report, was able to establish itself ag 
a result of the satisfactory rainfall jp 
January and May and in general ap. 
peared in good condition. 


SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


Business conditions in Jamaica, Brit. 
ish West Indies, during December 1943 
were reported as extremely satisfactory, 
Turn-over of quality dry goods and 
quality wearing apparel was rapid, and 
department stores noted a very large de- 
mand for all available commodities, 
Many merchants reported greater trade 
in the month under review than in any 
previous single month in the colony's 
history. Moreover, these merchants 
stated total sales would have been stil] 
higher had there been larger stocks of 
some iines on hand. 

The excellent conditions were due 
largely to increases in wages paid to sub- 
ordinate Jamaica government employees 
in December which were retroactive to 
April, generous Christmas bonuses 
granted by most large firms, the return 
to Jamaica during December of agricul- 
tural laborers from the United States 
and artisans from the Canal Zone, an 
additional number of relief workers 
taken on during December, and a re- 
ported rise in Christmas remittances to 
relatives in the island by persons living 
in the United States. 

As a result of representations made by 
the banana industry of Jamaica, the Im- 
perial Government increased the price 
paid for bananas beginning January l, 
1944, to 3s. 9d per count bunch, less 34. 
which is deducted for leaf-spot control. 
Planters therefore will receive 6d. more 
per count bunch than they have been 
receiving. The maximum number of 
stems to be paid for under this guaranty 
remains at 12,000,000 of a high-grade 
selection. 

Of the 1942-43 sugar-crop output, 18, 
000 long tons have been allotted for 
island consumption, while the greater 
part of the balance has been set aside 
for export, principally to Canada. The 
crop was purchased, as in the past few 
years, by the Imperial Government at 
approximately £13 per long ton f. o. b. at 
the sugar mills. The greater part has 
now been shipped. Grinding of the new 
crop began during the month under 
review. 

Taxation on luxuries such as cigarettes, 
tobacco, and beverages, which became 
effective in December, is estimated to 
provide 161,000 pounds sterling addi- 
tional revenue by the end of the financial 
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year March 31, 1944. To provide for a 
further deficit in the year, additional in- 
come tax and excess-profits taxes are 
peing considered. 

Imports into Jamaica for 1943 were 
reported to be at an all-time high in 
yalue and it is estimated that by the end 

*of the year they will exceed the 1942 
figure by a substantial amount. In- 
creased shipments of foodstuffs, clothing, 
and materials at higher prices accounted 
for the gain. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


List of Goods Prohibited Importation 
Into Trinidad Revised—A new list of 
goods, the importation of which is pro- 
hibited into Trinidad, British West In- 
dies, has been issued by the Trinidad 
Government and published in the Oficial 
Gazette of December 2, 1943. The list 
replaces that previously published in the 
Gazette Extraordinary of May 29, 1942. 

Items which were included in the May 
1942 list, but omitted from the new one, 
are: Gin, whisky, and brandy of all 


kinds; goatskins; sheep and lamb 
skins, wooled or not; and cotton yarns 
and manufactures, grey, unbleached, 


bleached, and dyed, mercerized or not. 

Excepted from this ban are: Goods 
which were ordered before the date of the 
list’s publication; articles required by 
the royal military naval and air authori- 
ties; items imported under the terms of 
the agreement for leasing bases to the 
United States; products needed for med- 
ical and health purposes; articles from 
other of the British West Indies, British 
Honduras, British Guiana, and Bermuda, 
provided they are imported under li- 
cense; goods required. for ships’ stores; 
machinery or mechanical devices needed 
to replace similar equipment in an exist- 
ing business or for use in an approved 
new business; and bona fide unsolicited 
gifts, the value of which does not exceed 
$10. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
1, 1942 for announcement of the list published 
on May 29, 1942] 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supreme Commissariat of Wartime 
Economy Created.—To regularize the 
economic life of Bulgaria in wartime ina 
more efficient way, a Supreme Commis- 
sariat of Wartime Economy, working di- 
rectly under the Council of Ministers, has 
been created to control and direct all 
phases of national economy, according 
to the Bulgarian newspaper Mir of May 
28, 1943. 

This Commissariat is reported to have 
the responsibility of coordinating the ac- 
tivity of all the ministries, organs, and 
institutions of the national economy. 
Every activity is to be considered a part 
of wartime economy which is connected 
with production, manufacture, prices, 
financing, collection, supply distribu- 
tion, and the fixing of amounts allowed 
for consumption of all the material nec- 
essary to satisfy the needs of the Army 
and the population, as well as transpor- 
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tation, construction, and the organized 
exploitation and regularization of labor. 

All services which are concerned with 
production, importation, and exporta- 
tion, prices, wages, transportation, cred- 
its, and other factors for supplying the 
Army and the population will be under 
the direct authority of the Supreme 
Commissar. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Hemp and Flax: Government Trade 
Monopoly Established.—The entire crop 
of hemp and flax of the 1943 harvest, 
as well as the remainder of the previous 
crop, was made subject to monopoly 
control in Bulgaria under the Direction 
for the Purchase and Export of Cereals, 
by a decree of the Council of Ministers 
published in the State Gazette of Au- 
gust 12, 1943. 

Cigarettes and Pipe Tobacco: Excise 
Tax on Exports in Limited Quantities. — 
Excise taxes were fixed on cigarettes and 
pipe tobacco intended for exportation 
from Bulgaria, in all cases in which the 
owner carries them with him or sends 
them to persons abroad, provided that 
the total quantity sent abroad in this 
way does not exceed 100 kilograms per 
person, by a decree issued by the Council 
of Ministers on June 18, 1943, according 
to the Bulgarian newspaper Zora of Au- 
gust 26. 

This tax, called a “banderole tax,” was 
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fixed at 1,000 leva per kilogram for cig- 
arettes and at 500 leva per kilogram for 
pipe tobacco. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Services Augmented.—The 
narrow-gage railway line serving the 
Struma Valley in Bulgaria between 
Gorna Jumaya and Petrich has been ex- 
tended through the Rupel Pass to Demir 
Hissr, states the Bulgarian press. 

Four tunnels are being built for the 
railway line between Gyueshevo and 
Kriva Palanka, according to the same 
source. A new fast service between 
Sofia and Skoplje via Kyustendil was to 
go into operation in December. Motor 
train and autobus were to be utilized. 


Chile 


Transport and Communications 


Railway Developments—The State 
Railways of Chile have been working for 
some time on plans for the electrification 
of the Santiago-Chilean portion of the 
southern section. Bids have been re- 
quested for electrification of the lines, 
Santiago - Talca, Santiago - Cartagena, 
and Paine-Talagante, a total of approxi- 
mately 248 miles. 

Funds have been allotted, according to 
the Chilean press, for the construction of 





Statistics. 
the following pertinent statement: 


average figures. 


ter—total milk solids 
Meats, including 
(as carcass weight) 


Eggs (fresh equivalent) 
Oils and fats (fat content) 
Sugars and sirups (sugar content) 
Potatoes 


equivalent) 


1 Preliminary, subject to revision. 
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Civilian Food Consumption in Canada 


The following statistical summary of supplies of food moving into civilian 
consumption in Canada was recently released by the Dominion Bureau of 
In connection with the release of the statistics the Bureau made 


“Supplies of foods moving into civilian consumption in Canada throughout 
the war period have, with relatively few exceptions, increased over pre-war. 
Despite increased exports of a number of important agricultural commodi- 
ties and substantial demands for military services, the production of most 
foodstuffs has been adequate to meet these demands and to leave increased 
quantities available for the civilian population. 
ment and pay rolls have increased the demand for food generally and periodic 
shortages have occurred in certain areas despite the increase in the national 
Transportation difficulties have also been a factor in the 
development of regional shortages of individual foods.” 


SUPPLIES OF Foop Movinc INTo CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION, CANADA, 1935-39 To 1943: 
POUNDS PER CAPITA PER ANNUM 


Milk and milk products, excluding but- 


cured and canned 


Poultry, game, and fish (edible weight) - 


Pulses and nuts (unshelled weight) -_-- 
Tomatoes and citrus fruit (fresh-fruit 


Other fruits and fruit products (fresh 
GR RIUNIED ach eiwtidie wit n ones 


CERI DUOC a ce icwengnenedions 
Beverages (tea, coffee, cocoa) .-.....-.-. 


1935-39 1940 1941 1942 19433 
54.6 57.0 67.6 611 64.8 
1 120.1 126.5 127.8 184.4 
25.8 27.4 23.3 269 26.2 
30.6 303 380.5 32.1 987.8 
41.2 41.1 443 467 43.6 
97.0 101.9 106.0 84.8 9.1 
191.7 202.4 202.0 204.4 205.1 
S606 66 CC US Ce 

. 61.1 587.9 640 698 61.5 
72.6 88.1 96.1 70.0 12.4 
43.9 423 48.6 61.9 48.2 
$4.0" 811 27.4 413 9828 
206.9 175.0 180.5 195.4 215.4 
10.8 11.9 128 10.5 10.5 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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a railway line from Los Vilos to Ilapel 
along the coast to facilitate communica- 
tions between the central and northern 
sections. This would extend the re- 
cently Longotoma-Los Vilos cut-off. 
The approved 1944 budget of the State 
Railways totaled 1,211,276,200 pesos. 
Offices of the new railroad station in 
Concepcion, Chile, were opened recently. 
The major part of the building has four 
floors and the central tower has eight. 
There is sufficient space in the block-long 
building to house all railway offices in 
the zone as well as all station services. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


Business in general was increasingly 
brisk in Costa Rica during November. 
Imports arrived with fair regularity and 
were ample to meet the country’s es- 
sential needs, although there was a 
decline in volume toward the end of the 
month. Prices, which had been gradu- 
ally decreasing for several months, 
showed a slight increase in November. 
Legislation was passed during the month 
to assist growers of basic agricultural 
foods with a view to stimulating greater 
production. The acute labor shortage 
was expected to be alleviated by the re- 
lease of workers from the Military High- 
way early in the year. 


AGRICULTURE 


Sales of coffee in November amounted 
to only about one-half of those in Oc- 
tober 1943 or in November 1942. Coffee 
exports also were far below those of 
November 1942, although they exceeded 
the amount exported in October. The 
decline in sales and exports of coffee may 
be accounted for, in part, by the dissatis- 
faction of coffee growers and processors 
with the export price which, they allege, 
did not enable them to make a reason- 
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able profit in the face of increased living 
and operating costs. 

The banana industry has been unable 
to expand because of the shortage of 
labor, lack of shipping, and the scarcity 
of formaldehyde and copper sulfate for 
spraying. Exports fell considerably be- 
low November 1942 shipments but were 
larger than in October 1943. 

The cocoa industry appeared to be re- 
covering from the damage inflicted on 
the crop last spring by storms and blow- 
downs, and October exports registered an 
advance over those of September. 

A law was passed on November 6 
setting aside a special fund for the pur- 
chase of domestic rice, beans, corn, and 
potatoes. The fund will be administered 
by the National Bank of Costa Rica, and 
although the bank is under obligation to 
purchase the crops, producers are free 
to sell to whomever they wish. Prices 
are to be fixed on the basis of costs, in- 
cluding a reasonable profit for the 
producers. 


{For further details see ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 11, 1943.] 


There has been some agitation on 
the part of sugarcane growers and sugar- 
mill owners for increases in the prices of 
cane and processed sugar to meet the 
present higher living and operating costs. 
As a result, increases were granted by 
executive decree, but 2 days later en- 
forcement was suspended. An agree- 
ment between the sugar interests and the 
Government has since been reached, 
however, by which operations in the in- 
dustry will be continued. 

The largest shipments to the Canal 
Zone made to date by the Food Produc- 
tion Division of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs occurred in November 
and consisted principally of citrus fruits, 
carrots, sweetpotatoes, and turnips. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The general cost-of-living index, com- 
piled by the National Bank of Costa Rica, 
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had been declining for 5 months until 
November, when it increased to 165.478 
compared with 164.3 in October. Whole. 
sale prices also increased to 166.29 from 
163.11 in October. The greatest in. 
crease was noted in imported goods, for 
which the index stood at 168.95 in No. 
vember as compared to 164.62 in October. © 
Domestic goods indexed at 165.19 ang 
food prices at 148.67 in November com. 
pared with 162.50 and 147.69, respec. 
tively, in October. It is believed how. 
ever, that the increase represents only 
temporary and seasonal fluctuation—the 
result of increased purchases at the 
Christmas season. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade had declined heavily in 
October, to scarcely half that of the pre. 
ceding month, and to a point far below 
that of the corresponding period in 1949 
Both imports and exports were Similarly 
affected. The decrease is attributed to 
shipping difficulties and to the fact that 
many essential materials were brought 
in during the preceding months which 
were sufficient to meet the country’s 
needs for some time. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Surtax on Gasoline Estab. 
lished.—A customs surcharge of 0.10 
colon on each gallon of imported gaso- 
line was established by Costa Rican Ex- 
ecutive decree No. 50, published and 
effective December 30, 1943. The decree 
provides that the funds derived from the 
tax, which are to be set aside and de- 
posited with the National Bank of Costa 
Rica, shall be used for servicing road 
bonds, which the President is authorized 
to issue up to 3,000,000 colones. The pro- 
ceeds of the bonds will be utilized to pay 
expenses of completing certain roads 
which have been started and for road 


repair. 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Budgetary Surplus in 1943.—Prelimi- 
nary figures indicate an excess of regular 
budgetary receipts over disbursements in 
1943 of 17,822,736 pesos. (The peso is 
equivalent to the dollar.) Receipts are 
reported at 119,138,796 pesos and cash 
disbursements against those receipts at 
111,316,060 pesos. Regular budgetary 
receipts in 1942 of 106,196,337 pesos are 
estimated to have exceeded expenditures 
by about 1,400,000 pesos. 

Increased Gold Coverage for Cuban 
Paper Money.—As a result of the pur- 
chase during 1942 and 1943 of $45,000,000 
in gold bullion by the Cuban Govern- 
ment from the United States Treasury, 
the ratio of the gold reserve to Cuba's 
paper money outstanding has substan- 
tially improved. Cuba’s monetary unit is 
thus on a sounder basis. 

At the end of December 1941, Cuban 
paper money in circulation amounted to 
79,478,712 pesos and was secured by 
78,238,000 pesos in 1-peso silver pieces 
and 1,240,712 pesos in gold coin. By the 
end of December 1943, the paper money 
in circulation had increased to 132,051,212 
pesos, the backing for which consisted of 
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i $45,000,000 in gold bullion, 1,240,712 pesos POOPLOOOOOOO DOLD ODD DO DODOO DE DOOD OOO DIO DODD DOE ODE LO OLD DEL PEDO ODD DOD IODIOOOOOF 
8 jn gold coin, $5,000,192 in United States 
- Sere: SAE TE, TOOSOO pense ae S-gene Mexico’s Little-Known Pacific Islands 
n silver coins. 
- Mexico, one of the most prodigal storehouses of natural riches in the 
r Ecuador world, has another source of untapped mineral and forest wealth (says the 
)= Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs) in hundreds of romantic, 
r.° : : little-known islands off the Pacific Coast—some within a few hours’ easy sail- 
d Transport and Communications ing of the mainland. 
" i : , Remotest of the islands are those in the volcanic Revilla Gigedo Group, 
‘. Highway Construction Authorized — about 500 miles due west of Manzanillo, consisting of Socorro, San Benito, 
nd The city of Guayaquil, Ecuador, has been Clarion, Boca Partida, Roca de la Pasion, and numerous smaller islands. 
a authorized to issue bonds for the con- Socorro, the largest of the group, is at the same time the most fertile; 
1e struction of an all-weather highway to San Benito has a long stretch of good beach along its eastern shore, while 
1e Villamil, on the Gulf of Guayaquil. Cost semiarid Clarion offers fishermen good anchorage in Azufre Bay and un- 


is estimated at 15,000,000 sucres. This 
highway is projected to extend eventu- 
ally to Playas and Salinas. 


limited possibilities for game and commercial fishing. 

Closer to home are the strategic Coronado Islands, approximately 25 miles 
southwest of the great United States naval base at San Diego. The Coro- 
nados are famed for their huge flocks of mountain goats, resembling the 
chamois, whose hides and meat have commercial possibilities. At the en- 
trance to Vizcaino Bay in Lower California the islands of Cedros, Santa 


in 
e~ 


: Eire 


Margarita, Asuncion, San Martin, Natividad, San Jeronimo, Creciente, 
2, bial — Frailes, Sacramento, and San Benito offer scenic beauties. 
4 Wartime Commoc ity Controls Between lowe California and the mainland another group of islands in 
0 ; ; the Gulf of California abounds in luxuriant vegetation, rare and valuable 
at eye on apa fone ny mag — woods, and rich pearl beds. All of these islands are rugged in topography, 
ht ee a ae - — with broad, sheltered anchorages created by cliffs which reach into the sea. 
ch ane ee ar tadodiate , — To Tiburon, the largest of the group, come parties of Indians from the Sonora 
y's : : 


coast to fish, hunt, and dive for pearls. 

The neighboring island of San Marcos boasts rich deposits of gypsum, talc, 
alabaster, and other minerals which have never been so much as scratched 
by man. Nearby Guadalupe is one of the few parts of the world to serve as a 
haven for sea-elephants, whose skins and oils form a valuable source of 


according to an announcement by the 
Department of Supplies. An import 
quota of 1,250,000 pairs of boots and 
shoes, other than rubber, has been fixed 


~werevreyrtyrtrTrTrrrer. 
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b- for the period January 1 to June 30, 1944. 


30- 


Asystem of buying permits will regulate 
the amount and type of leather to be sold 


wealth in themselves. 





Further to the south, the islands of Raza, Carmen, San Jose, Espiritu 
Santo, and Salsipuedes form another small archipelago. Although these is- 
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x. by merchants to manufacturers. Tan- 2 lands are reported to contain large deposits of important minerals, would-be 
nd neries production will be organized to 3 prospectors should bear in mind that the name of one of the islands, Salsi- 
ree insure that the various leather types will 2 Puedes, means “Get out if you can” in Spanish. : 
he be produced in the needed quantities. $ : Off the coast of Guerrero is Caballos Island, a rocky mass whose silhouette 
le. Shortages which necessitated this plan 2 is a nightmare of fantastic shapes and images. Caballos is a paradise of 
to of Government control have been most 2 millions of exotically plumaged birds, many of them valuable for feathers 
: > to memes it ene Maia $ and food, and plays host to swarms of alligators, prized for their oils, skins, 
ad noticeable -— eee oe oe “ y 100 pater ¢ andmeat. Near Acapulco are Sacrificios and Cacaluta, beloved of thousands 
zed (such as farm boots for men), boys’ foot- = ¢_—of North American tourists, and south of Acapulco a long chain of tiny islets 
ro- wear, and of sole leather. 2 extends to the Guatemalan border. 
ay $ 
ads eer Ey a ES 7 Oe ne See ear ET ES 7 
at El Salvador sevoverecneneneeees sovosososovovorocoenenees snbcntneninaiiiaiaiaaaaatiaa 
. : a2 during November from 132 to 141.6 hangars, $400,000 for the construction of 
Economic Conditions (1938=100). Since no shortage ap- new Government buildings and repairs 
Sales of coffee abroad at favorable peared to exist in these commodities, the to present ones, and some $300,000 for 
prices contributed to increased purchas- increase was attributed to hoarding and, structures such as hospitals, jails, and a 
ing power and a feeling of optimism in in some degree, to speculation. The high teachers school. This increase in con- 
mi- El Salvador in December. Business con- prices had the effect, on the one hand, of struction is primarily for the purpose of 
ilar ditions were excellent and agricultural increasing plantings of these products providing work for laborers who are re- 
s in prospects bright. The new year opened while, on the other, the cost of corn turning from the Canal Zone at the rate 
) is with a budgetary surplus of 500,000 tended to reduce the number of hogs of about 650 per month, and whose num- 
are colones carried over from 1943—the first being raised, which resulted in an in- bers will be augmented to several thou- 
ash surplus recorded since the 1936-37 fiscal crease of 60 percent in the price of hog sand at a time when agriculture is in- 
; at year and the largest since 1934-35. The lard above the pre-war level. active. 
lary price situation appeared to be improving, CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES The Guascoran River bridge which 
are except for domestic food products, over connects the Salvadoran and Honduran 
ures which no control is exercised. Residential construction, using only sections of the Pan American Highway, 
local materials and a limited amount of was completed and inaugurated in De- 
ban AGRICULTURE imported electrical and plumbing in- —cember. Construction has been started 
pur- Latest estimates placed the 1943-44 stallations, increased steadily through- on a modern slaughterhouse and meat 
,000 coffee crop at about 1,035,000 bags of 60 out 1942 and 1943. It is expected that re- market, under contract with the Insti- 
orn- kilograms each. Increased sales of cof- inforced concrete construction, which tute of Inter-American Affairs by which 
ury, fee were made to Canada because United practicaliy ceased early in 1942, will be the city of San Salvador has contributed 
ba’s States importers had not yet received resumed by the middle of 1944. land, services, and $80,000 in cash. A 
tan- licenses for purchases to be shipped after Proposed expenditures for public sewage and water-purification project 
Lit is March. works have been increased in the budget was also scheduled in Santa Tecla, the 
Previous estimates of the cotton crop from $889,600 (United States currency) third-largest city in the Republic. 
iban have been scaled down to 80,000 quintals in 1943 to $2,048,200 in 1944, representing LuarscaTion 
d to (1 quintal=approximately 101 pounds). nearly 21 percent of the total budget. 
| by Some of the crop has already been pur- Of this amount, $400,000 will be used for A law, which was to become effective 
ieces chased by the Cotton Growers’ Coopera- road construction and maintenance, as January 1, 1944, forbids all newspaper, 
r the tive. in 1943. Sums to be spent on new proj- magazine, and radio broadcasting com- 
oney An index of domestic food prices, ects include $220,000 for further im- panies in El Salvador to publish foreign 
1,212 weighted in favor of the three basic prod- provements to the Ilopango airport, news received by radiotelephone or radio- 
ad of ucts (corn, beans, and rice) increased $148,000 for an aviation school and telegraph without the express authoriza- 
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tion of the originating news agency. For- 
eign news agencies are required to 
register with the Ministry of the Interior 
and to pay an annual tax of $144. Asa 
result of the new law, United States press 
services were being obtained by almost 
all local newspapers. 

On December 14, several amendments 
to the customs regulations were decreed, 


permitting local importers to withdraw. 


samples from the customs under certain 
conditions and establishing new regula- 
tions with respect to certificates of anal- 
ysis and moisture, which are required for 
certain imported products. 

A forthcoming change in the 1939 con- 
stitution was announced in the local press 
on December 29, which would make it 
legally possible to dispose of the proper- 
ties of nationals of enemy countries, and 
to effect other adjustments. This de- 
velopment has caused some uncertainty 
in business and agricultural circles. 
Announcement was also made that a 
law had been approved by the National 
Assembly which provides for closer Gov- 
ernment control over labor groups and 
all types of trade associations and co- 
operative institutions. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Total retail sales were nearly 65 per- 
cent higher in value in November than in 
corresponding month in the period 1938- 
1940, and it is estimated that the actual 
turn-over of goods in that month was 
greater than in the corresponding month 
of any year since 1937. Sales of dry 
goods increased sharply and were nearly 
one-third greater than in 1938. The de- 
partment store turn-over increased in 
November to 80 percent of that in 1938, 
having risen from an average of 52 per- 
cent during the 3 preceding months. _ Al- 
though hardware sales fell off, they were 
still well above the average. Reports in- 
dicated extraordinary sales during the 
Christmas season. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


An index of the prices of imported 
goods decreased to 158.4 compared with 
the peak of 164.8 jn August. Many do- 
mestically produced articles, however, 
continued to rise in price. Dry goods 
remained high, but there were decreases 
of from 3 to 6 points in the indexes of 
foods, hardware and drug prices. Dur- 
ing December, maximum prices were 
fixed for an additional 31 articles, bring- 
ing the total to more than 80 items, 
principally imported goods. The short- 
age of textiles has made it difficult to 
establish maximum prices, and prices of 
these goods continued to average 75 per- 
cent more than before the war. Higher 
rentals are resulting in numerous com- 
plaints, but it was not expected that 
there would be a rent ceiling. 

The higher wages being received by 
agricultural laborers and most urban 
workers were reported to be sufficient to 
meet at least one-half of the estimated 
40-percent rise in the cost of living. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Taz on Raw Cotton Established.—A 
tax of 5.50 colones per quintal (101 
pounds) has been established on raw 
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Daily Air Service Between 
Rio and Belem Inaugu- 
rated by Brazilian Air 
Line 


Daily air service between Rio de 
Janeiro and Belem, at the mouth 
of the Amazon, is now being fur- 
nished (since January 15) by Pan- 
air do Brasil, the longest domestic 
air line in the world (see the fea- 
ture article Aviation in Brazil in 
the January 15 issue of ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY). 

New schedules, effective on the 
date mentioned, double the former 
once-a-week round trips over the 
1-day direct cut-off route be- 
tween these points, and add two 
weekly round trips to the former 
thrice-a-week service in both di- 
rections via the coastal route, 
touching at Fortaleza. 

Service by Panair by way of the 
cut-off route was inaugurated in 
November 1943 on a weekly round- 
trip basis, providing domestic air 
travelers in Brazil for the first time 
with service between these points 
in 1 day. 

Both Panair’s cut-off and coastal 
services between Rio and Belem are 
in addition to Pan American Air- 
ways daily schedules between these 
points. 

A further Panair schedule 
change (also effective January 15) 
adds a tenth weekly service be- 
tween Rio and Belo Horizonte. 
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cotton purchased by thread manufac- 
turers, under provisions of Salvadoran 
legislative decree No. 79, published and 
effective November 23, 1943. The tax 
is payable at the time the cotton is ob- 
tained from the Cotton Growers’ Co- 
operative. 

The decree also fixed a maximum 
price for unbleached cotton thread of 
11 colones per package, or 1.10 colones 
per pound, and for colored cotton thread 
of 12 colones per package, or 1.20 colones 
per pound. 

Cotton-thread manufacturers are ex- 
empted from income tax on that part 
of their income which is derived from the 
thread industry. 


French North 


Africa 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Wheat, Barley, Flour, Semolina: Com- 
pensatory Tazes on Stocks in Algeria.— 
Compensatory taxes have been fixed in 
Algeria on wheat, barley, flour, and sem- 
olina held in stock on June 30, 1943, by 
an order of August 18, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on August 20, 
1943. 

These taxes are as follows in francs 
per 100 kilograms: Hard or soft wheat 
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of the 1942 harvest held by storage or. 
ganizations, 45; hard wheat of any 
origin held by industries, 51; barley of 
the 1942 harvest held by storage organj. 
zations, 41; flour, imported, 52; domestic 
of hard wheat, 68.90, of soft wheat, 16. 
mixed, 34; and semolina of hard wheat, 
“consumption” type, 68.85, and “pastes” 
type, 75.45. 

Similar taxes were fixed by another 
order of August 18, 1943 on stocks held 
by millers and other holders except 
Storage organizations on August 22, 1943. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem. 


ber 13, 1943, for announcement of taxes and 
premiums on the 1943 crop.] 


Tobacco: Advisory Committee Formed 
in Algeria—An Advisory Committee, 
charged with aiding the Administration 
in all operations of control of production 
distribution, manufacture, and sale of 
tobaccos in Algeria, was established by 
an order of August 17, 1943, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria on August 
20. 

Wheat, Barley, and Oats: Special 
Tazes on Quantities Stored in Tunisia.— 
The special tax on soft or hard wheat 
of the 1943 harvest delivered by pro- 
ducers to storage organizations in Tu- 
nisia was increased from 15 francs to 20 
francs per 100 kilograms, and a similar 
tax of 10 francs per 100 kilograms was 
imposed on barley and oats, by a decree 
of August 26, 1943, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of September 1. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Janu- 
ary 15, 1944, for announcement of special 
tax on wheat. ] 


Salt: Licenses Required in Tunisia for 
Export to Any Destination.—The expor- 
tation and reexportation of sea salt, salt 
from salt works, and rock salt from Tu- 
nisia to any destination (including 
France and Algeria) have been made 
subject to license, according to a notice 
to exporters, published in the Journal 
Tunisien of September 8, 1943. 

Salt: Export-License Tax on Land 
Shipments From Tunisia to Algeria.—An 
export-license tax of 35 francs per metric 
ton, net weight, has been fixed in Tunisia 
on salt exported by land to Algeria from 
Tunisian salt works, effective from 
August 16, 1943, by an order of August 
31, published in the Journal Officiel Tu- 
nisien of September 8, 1943. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Price-Equalization Offices and Tazes 
Abolished on Certain Products.—Offices 
of Price Equalization and Compensation 
for certain imported or local products, 
which had been established in French 
West Africa by order No. 492 S. E. of 
February 4, 1942, were abolished effective 
from September 15, 1943, by order No. 
3077 S. E. of August 27, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Senegal on September 
9, 1943. 

Price-equalization taxes were to cease 
to be collected on corn, millet, local rice, 
flour, canned milk, fabrics, gasoline, 
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charcoal, and sugar. For some of these 
products varying transition periods were 
provided. , 

Upon request of the interested Gover- 
nors, rice of United States origin, semo- 
lina, and crushed wheat could remain 
temporarily subject to price equalization. 


Transport and Communications 


Council to Advise on Establishment of 
Air Lines.—A council to advise on gen- 
eral problems relative to the establish- 
ment of air lines has been inaugurated 
at Dakar, French West Africa, according 
to the Official Journal of the French 


Republic. 


Hungary 


Transport and Communications 


Highway from Budapest to Airdrome 
Completed.—A concrete highway, ap- 
proximately 7 miles in length, has been 
built at Budapest, Hungary, at a cost of 
9,000,000 pengés, states the Nazi press. 
The road was built to shorten the time 
between the newly constructed Ferihegy 
airdrome and the capital, with the aim 
of making Budapest an important center 
and transit point of post-war interna- 
tional air traffic. Prior to the war, 9 
foreign air-transport companies were 
represented in Budapest and the city was 
an intersection point of the Berlin- 
Athens, Paris-Bucharest, Amsterdam- 
Batavia Berlin-Afghanistan, and Rome- 
Warsaw air lines. Budapest normally 
has air connections with London, Zurich, 
and Venice. 


Kenya 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Tea Exports Now Controlled.—Tea 
may be exported from Kenya only under 
permit issued by the Tea Comptroller, 
according to the Defense (Control of 
Export of Tea) Order published in the 
Kenya Gazette, July 13, 1943. 

Exports of tea made under contracts 
to the Ministry of Food are not affected 
by this order. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Increases in Import Duties Postponed 
for 30 days.—The increases in Mexican 
import duties affecting a wide range of 
products, which were officially promul- 
gated on December 18, 1943, to become 
effective 30 days thereafter, have been 
postponed for an additional 30 days from 
January 17, 1944. 

{For announcement of these duty increases, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of January 
22, 1944. ] 


Erport Duty Imposed on Essential 
Lime Oil—An export duty of 90 pesos 
per gross kilogram has been imposed on 
essential oil of lime by a Mexican presi- 
dential decree, published on December 
24,1943, and effective 10 days thereafter. 
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Previously, this oil had been exempt 
from export duty. 


[In addition to the export duty, essential 
oil of lime is also subject to the export tax 
of 12 percent of an official valuation of 42 
pesos per gross kilogram. ] 


Taz on Textile Mills Replaces Produc- 
tion Tax on Fabrics—The tax on the 
production of machine-woven or knitted 
textiles of cotton, silk, rayon, and wool, 
ranging from 2 percent to 5 percent of 
value, has been abrogated, and in sub- 
stitution therefor a tax on the mills 
which utilize machinery for spinning, 
weaving, or finishing cotton, rayon, and 
wool has been established, by a Mexican 
Executive decree, published and effective 
December 14, 1943. 

This decree also abrogates the law of 
May 18, 1938, which established a proc- 
essing tax on cotton utilized by domestic 
textile mills. 


[For announcement of the production tax 
on textiles, see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 11, 1943, and for the processing 


tax on cotton, see COMMERCE REPoORTs of 
June 25, 1938.] 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Line to Portugal Inaugu- 
rated.—A new shipping line has been in- 
augurated from Veracruz, Mexico, to 
Lisbon, Portugal, according to an an- 
nouncement in the foreign press. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


Favorable economic conditions con- 
tinued to prevail in Nicaragua through- 
out November. Exports increased sub- 
stantially over those of November 1942, 
particularly shipments of sacked corn, 
live steers, and sugar. Despite a decrease 
in imports, reports disclosed that more 
than $2,000,000 (United States currency) 
worth of merchandise accumulated in 
the port of Corinto about the middle of 
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November because of the inability of the 
railway to Managua to cope with such a 
large volume of traffic. Gathering of the 
coffee crop was in full swing, and the 
largest sugar plantation in the country 
started cane harvesting. The latter re- 
ported that it lacked more than 2,000 
workmen and was forced to advertise to 
obtain its quota. There were also some 
complaints of a shortage of coffee pick- 
ers. The cost of living remained high. 


AGRICULTURE 


The drought in the earlier part of the 
summer delayed the growth of sugarcane 
to such an extent that only one of the 
plantations, which was under irrigation 
at that time, was ready to begin harvest- 
ing in November. Substantial amounts 
of sugar, corn, cotton, and peanuts were 
exported during the month, but there 
were no exports of rice or sesame, and 
coffee shipments were small. Growers 
feared that the high wages of coffee 
pickers and the increased cost of pro- 
viding food for them would leave little 
profit from the coffee crop. 

Pasturage conditions were excellent, 
and shipments of live cattle and salted 
hides exceeded those in October. Lum- 
bering operations were active and ex- 
ports heavy. 


MINING AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


Mining activity continued at a high 
rate in November, and exports of gold for 
the first 11 months of 1943 were only 
slightly less than in 1942. 

Drilling on the oil well of the Com- 
pania Petrolera on the east coast reached 
a depth in November of 4,200 feet. 

Proprietors of one of the large coffee 
fincas have recently installed a modern 
sanitary coffee-cleaning plant in which 
the coffee is dried in kilns. It is re- 
ported that imported coffee-hulling ma- 
chines will soon have competition from 
machines locally manufactured. 

According to Nicaragua’s only cigarette 
factory, the cigarette-production index 
rose from 110.8 in October to 120 in No- 
vember (1942=—100). 

It is reported that busses were running 
on the Pan American Highway between 
Managua and Rivas, the latter city being 
an air line distance of about 50 miles 
southeast of Managua. The fare is $1.20 
and the trip requires 22 hours. 


Cost oF LIVING 


No decline was apparent in the prices 
of foodstuffs, salt reaching the hitherto 
unheard-of figure of $.50 cordoba per 
pound in Leon. The cost of ordinary 
leather shoes has been greatly increased 
by the exorbitant price of sole leather. 
Other articles both high and in scarce 
supply included lard, kerosene, industrial 
alcohol, machetes, nails, and wire screen- 
ing. A scarcity existed of houses for 
rent and hotel rooms, despite the pre- 
vailing high rents. 


EMPLOYMENT 


‘Nearly 6,000 laborers were discharged 
from work on the highways and airfields 
of Nicaragua during the early part of 
November, but little unemployment re- 
sulted inasmuch as most of them were 
absorbed by the harvesting of coffee, 
grains, and sugarcane, 
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Auction of “Lost” Articles 


Late in 1943 the administration 
of the Nazi-controlled Netherlands 
Railways held a 3-day auction of 
“lost” articles which, according to 
the Amsterdam daily De Tijd, drew 
large crowds of aspirants. An in- 
spector of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration was present to watch 
and see that people paid no ex- 
cessive prices for the articles 
placed on sale. 

“One trunk, containing textiles 
to a value of 160 ration coupons, 
was the object of keen competi- 
tion,” the paper said. “When the 
offers went as high as 142 guilders 
($76) , the inspector vetoed the sale 
and ordered the auctioneer to re- 
commence the bidding. When on 
the second occasion the price 
reached 90 guilders, the inspector 
stopped further bidding and or- 
dered that the trunk be sold at 
that price. In this manner, the 
auction acquired the character of 
a lottery rather than a sale.” 

It seems fantastic, remarks one 
commentator on this curious event, 
that in these days of scarcity of all 
commodities, the Dutch traveling 
public should still be able to lose in 
trains a number of valuable ar- 
ticles sizeable enough to warrant a 
3-days’ auction. When one re- 
members, however that during the 
last 6 months many thousands of 
Jews have been transported to 
concentration camps in various 
parts of Holland awaiting their 
final deportation to central and 
eastern Europe, that many of these 
unfortunates died in transit or at 
their destination were driven from 
the trains without the oppor- 
tunity of gathering together their 
few possessions, this auction of 
“lost” articles becomes more un- 
derstandable. 
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A Presidential decree was issued on 
November 26 amending the existing head 
tax to provide that each person having a 
capital of less than 1,000 cordobas should 
pay an annual tax of 2 cordobas or, in 
lieu thereof, work 1 day each year on the 
highway. 

All employees of the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment were to receive a Christmas 
present of 10 percent of their annual 
salary. 


Foreign Trade 


The volume of both imports and ex- 
ports in November was lower than in Oc- 
tober, with imports showing the greater 
decline. Compared with November 1942, 
however, a sizable gain occurred in 
foreign trade, with exports registering 
the greater increase. The principal ex- 
port items during the month were gold, 
sacked corn, lumber and logs, live steers, 
dynamite, cotton, sugar, coffee, cattle 
hides and deer skins, peanuts, balsam of 
Peru, and ipecacuana. 
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Imports included petroleum products, 
asphalt, steel pipe, bars, and hardware, 
automotive products, glassware, chemical 
products, cement, flour and rolled oats, 
paper products, cotton textiles, machin- 
ery, electrical equipment, and tobacco. 

A substantial increase in the trade with 
Mexico was reported. 


Transport and Communication 


Better Bus Service.—Bus service be- 
tween Managua, Nicaragua, and Tapa- 
chula, Mexico, will be provided by a com- 
bination of two bus lines, one recently 
inaugurated from Managua to San Sal- 
vador and another, which has been estab- 
lished for some time, from San Salvador 
to Tapachula, where a train can be taken 
to Mexico City. The bus line will make 
use of the new bridge over the Goascoran 
River at Goascoran, Honduras, which 
was scheduled to be opened December 15. 
The service is weekly. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


Holiday stimulus carried trade activity 
above the levels which had prevailed re- 
cently in the Panama market. Christ- 
mas goods in particular moved rapidly 
despite high prices. The consensus was, 
however, that 1942 levels were not reach- 
ed, the estimated decline varying from 10 
to 15 percent. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Government of Panama is en- 
gaged in extensive plans to develop rural 
economy. It isin the exploitation of the 
soil that Panama places her hopes of 
solving the looming post-war problems of 
unemployment and adequate food sup- 
ply. Under Government initiative and 
tutelage mumerous agricultural so- 
cieties and cooperatives are being cre- 
ated throughout the Republic. It is 
reported that 48 of these societies with 
2,068 members now operate in the 
Province of Los Santos alone. The local 
State governments are sponsoring agri- 
cultural fairs, the aim of which is to 
show what can be done with the appli- 
cation of scientific methods and pro- 
cedures. 

In conjunction with its agricultural 
program, the Panamanian Government 
established early in December a National 
Institute of Nutrition, whose principal 
concern is post-war food problems. It 
is the intention of the newly created In- 
stitute to study native diets and do- 
mestic food production, and to devise 
methods of reducing reliance on external 
food-supply sources. 

In December, a sample agricultural- 
livestock census was initiated. This 
was the forerunner of a projected enu- 
meration to cover the entire country in 
1944. Its objective was to provide the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
with a guide in its extensive program 
of irrigation, transportation, application 
of scientific agricultural methodology, 
and extension of credit through the 
Banco Agro-Pecuario. From the results 
of the census, two outstanding facts 
were evident: (1) much of the agricul- 
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tural produce of the area covered, espe- 
cially citrus fruits, went to waste for 
lack of transportation to adequate 
markets; (2) heavy infiltration of 
trypanosomiasis among the cattle in the 
region. Because of the scarcity of the 
necessary drug, little can be done at 
present to ameliorate this condition. 


PLANNING FOR TOURISTS 


With an eye to the post-war periog 
Panama is laying the groundwork for 
the accomodation of an anticipated un. 
precedented tourist trade. Among the 
developments along this line, which jn. 
clude plans for a modern $150,000 hote} 
to be built in the city of David, in the 
province of Chiriqui, is the projecteq 
plan for the construction of a large bath. 
ing resort to be located adjacent to the 
city of Panama. 


“Gas” RATIONING 


Wartime gasoline rationing in Pan. 
ama has produced gratifying results. 
According to a statement issued by the 
Comptroller General, 4,354,734 gallons of 
gasoline were “saved” during the first 
year of rationing which ended Septem. 
ber 30. Between October 1, 1941, and 
September 30, 1942, 14,421,118 gallons of 
gasoline were imported; in the subse- 
quent 12 months, 10,066,384 gallons. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


With the installation of a new electric. 
light plant on Taboga Island, it was an- 
nounced that the Government now owns 
and operates 16 of these plants. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bone: Exportation Prohibited.—The 
exportation of bone, bone meal, and 
other meat byproducts containing bone 
was prohibited by Paraguayan Executive 
decree No. 1855 of December 31, 1943. 
The objective of the export prohibition, 
according to the press, is to insure a suf- 
ficient amount of fertilizer to enable the 
Government to carry out its program for 
improving the country’s soil generally 
and of forage crops particularly. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Specialties: Prepara- 
tions Sold in Bulk Subject to Registration 
Regulations.—The authority of the Peru- 
vian Ministry of Public Health in regard 
to pharmaceutical specialties for indi- 
vidual use as defined in a supreme decree 
dated August 27, 1943, has been extended 
to pharmaceutical preparations sold in 
bulk, by a supreme decree dated Decem- 
ber 13, 1943. A period of 90 days from 
the date of the decree is provided for 
compliance with the registration regula- 
tions. 

According to this decree, the packag- 
ing of bulk pharmaceuticals must bear 
the name of the product, the dosage, and 
the name and address of the laboratory 
which prepares them, and a registry fee 
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of 20 gold soles is imposed on products 
of this type of both national and foreign 
manufacture. The regulations requiring 
resentation of samples with the applica- 
tion for registration will be satisfied in 
the case of bulk pharmaceuticals by the 
submitting of a quantity sufficient for 
analysis. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of 
October 30, 1943 and December 11, 1943 for 
previous announcements of pharmaceutical 
regulations. ] 


Seychelle Island 


Exchange and Finance 


Certain Notes and Coins Made Legal 
Tender in Seychelles.——The Governor of 
the Colony of Seychelles has declared 
certain British Empire currency notes 
and coins to be legal tender for limited 
amounts, according to the Seychelles Ga- 
zette for June 26, 1943. 

Ceylon currency notes and coins of 5, 
10, 25, and 50 cents are now legal tender 
for the payment of an amount not ex- 
ceeding 30 rupees. 

English and South African pennies are 
now legal tender for the payment of an 
amount not exceeding 1 rupee. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Priorities on Imports of Drugs and 
Medical, Dental, and Optical Supplies.— 
Importers of drugs and medical, dental, 
and optical supplies in Southern Rho- 
desia have been notified of new priorities 
applicable to items in these categories, 
according to a notice appearing in the 
Southern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 
October 1, 1943. 


Sweden 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rubber Thread: Permits Required on 
Imports.—Imports into Sweden of soft 
(elastic) rubber thread having a maxi- 
mum diameter of 5 millimeters have been 
made subject to license from the State 
Trade Commission, effective from De- 
cember 6, 1943, by a royal decree of De- 
cember 3, published in Svensk ‘“Foérfat- 
tningssamling No. 805 of December 4, 
1943. It is understood that this action 
is intended to insure the use of the 
limited imports of such thread now avail- 
able for elastic hose, trusses, and other 
necessary articles. 


Hair, Bristle, and Certain Fibers: Con- 
trol Regulations Applied.—Effective from 
October 31, 1943, horse and cattle hair, 
Chinese, Russian and Indian bristles, 
“Rice root,’ piassava, “Mexican fiber” 
(tula, palm, and similar fibers) and coir 
(cocoanut fiber) have been made subject 
in Sweden to the regulations as to utiliza- 
tion and similar controls of the State In- 
dustrial Commission, by royal decree No. 
156, published in the Svensk ‘“Férfattn- 
ingssamling of October 30, 1943. 
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Transport and Communication 


Freight-Inder Figures Show In- 
crease—The Baltic freight index com- 
piled by Svenska Handelsbanken, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, showed a further increase 
to 305 in November from 304 in October 
and 303 in September (August 1939=100). 
This resulted from increased freight 
rates for pulp, for which commodity the 
index advanced 4 points. In the cor- 
responding month in 1942, the combined 
index was 313 and in 1941 was 294. 


Switzerland 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Prices of Precious Metals Fixed.— 
Prices of precious metals in Switzerland 
were fixed and regulated by a decree ef- 
fective August 12, 1943. In addition 
to establishing uniform prices the pur- 
pose was to assume war risks which im- 
porters have been unable to cover by in- 
surance. All purchases and sales of sil- 
ver and platinum are covered by de- 
tailed regulations. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


With the beginning of the summer 
tourist season and the prospect that 
more than 5,000,000 pesos would be spent 
by visitors in this category, Uruguayan 
business was more active in December. 
Agricultural conditions were favorable 
too, except for local hailstorms and a 
lack of adequate rainfall in one section 
of the country. The epidemic of hoof 
and mouth disease was reported to be 
under control, and important confer- 
ences were held regarding the creation of 
a Government board to work closely with 
Argentine industry in the export mar- 
kets. The favorable balance of trade as 
of October 31, 1943, was $29,744,399. 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Cattle receipts during November were 
53,487 head, as compared with 46,122 for 
October, with the national slaughter- 
house again making 74 percent of the 
purchases. Prices which were at first 
strong later weakened. Receipts of 
sheep for November were 257,561 as com- 
pared with 186,351 for October. Be- 
tween January 1 and November 30, 1943, 
1,141,930 cattle were slaughtered as com- 
pared with 1,013,471 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1942. Sheep slaughtered 
during the corresponding periods num- 
bered 1,572,463 and 967,498, respectively. 
The cattle census continued slowly. 
Because of the hoof and mouth disease, 
efforts were made to accelerate this work 
and to make the results more accurate. 
Brazil asked for 2,000 tons of jerked beef 
for its armed forces. This would re- 
quire about 15,000 head of cattle. The 
salting establishments outside of Monte- 
video were expected to be able to provide 
this requirement. It was estimated that 
23,524 tons of the 1942-43 wool clip of 
56,064 tons had already been exported. 

The agricultural situation was con- 
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sidered reasonably encouraging, but fre- 
quent changes in temperature, freak hail 
storms, violent rains, and, in one in- 
stance, lack of rainfall, caused some 
losses. Wheat which reached maturity 
around the year end had been somewhat 
damaged, but frequent rainfall helped 
potatoes and corn, the latter being in 
excellent condition. After a severe 
shortage, it seemed likely that there 
would be an over-supply of potatoes and 
prices had fallen rapidly, principally be- 
cause of storage difficulties. The area 
sown to linseed was about the same as 
in 1942 and the yield was expected to 
be good. Oats sown in greater acreage 
may not exceed the previous year’s 
yield. It was reported that pests, par- 
ticularly caterpillars, were attacking the 
cereal crops. 


MANUFACTURING 


Woolen textile mills continued capac- 
ity operations during December, one 
important mill having estimated its total 
1943 production at 3,000,000 kilograms. 
South Africa having suspended imports 
of textiles from Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay, there existed some concern 
over the future of the export market. 
The suspension caused a break of as 
much as 50 percent in the freight rates, 
which had been very high. 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Beverages 


BEVERAGES TO BE MANUFACTURED! IN BRAZIL 
FRoM BOLivIAN Coca 


The Brazilian Ministry of Public 
Health has approved an application for 
permission to manufacture and sell 
within Brazil three beverages containing 
Bolivian coca, according to the Brazilian 
press. Two of the beverages will be alco- 
holic and one will be nonalcoholic. 

With respect to the narcotic char- 
acteristics of coca, it was stated that the 
beverages to be manufactured will con- 
tain less than the maximum amounts 
specified at the Hague conference. 

During the past 5 years no coca has 
been exported from Bolivia to Brazil. 
No beverages of the type to be manufac- 
tured in Brazil are now being made in 
Bolivia. 


Chemicals 


BRAZILIAN PLASTICS SITUATION 


Brazil has manufactured a number of 
plastic products from imported mate- 
rials, but so far casein has been the only 
important domestic raw material used. 

A process for producing synthetic res- 
ins from coffee was developed on a lab- 
oratory scale, but technical difficulties 
arose when commercial production was 
attempted. The war has prevented the 
solving of these problems, but it is pos- 
sible that later a satisfactory commercial 
process may be found. It is reported, 
however, that resins produced from cof- 
fee lack sufficient aldehydes, which might 
make large-scale manufacture uneco- 
nomical. 


BULGARIAN SALT ENTERPRISE MAY BE GIVEN 
FINANCIAL AID 


A bill presented to the Bulgarian Na- 
tional Assembly provides for assistance 
to be furnished by the Agricultural and 
Cooperative Bank to Solopodem, the 
State-owned salt enterprise at Varna. 

The loan will be used to provide build- 
ings and equipment for the production 
of caustic soda, calcined soda, and table 
salt. 


SALT Imports BY NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of salt for the 
first 8 months of 1943 more than doubled 
in value over the corresponding months 
in 1942, according to published New Zea- 
land customs statistics. 

Imports of salt during January to Aug- 
ust 1943 amounted to £NZ120,604, com- 
pared with £NZ52,696 during the corre- 
sponding period in 1942. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, NINGHSIA PROVINCE, 
CHINA 


The Kuang Ning Match Co. was es- 
tablished in Ninghsia Province, China, 
in 1942. 
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Some of the plant’s machinery and 
equipment was brought in from other 
provinces and some was made locally. 
The sulfur comes from Sian and other 
chemicals are obtained from Chungking. 
Although some safety matches are man- 
ufactured, the bulk of the company’s 
production consists of two types of ordi- 
nary matches. 

Most of the output is sold in Ninghsia, 
but some is also shipped to neighboring 
provinces. 


PYRETHRUM CROP IN KENYA AND 
TANGANYIKA 


Pyrethrum deliveries in Kenya during 
the first 9 months of 1943 were substan- 
tially less than those in the correspond- 
ing period in 1942, partly as a result of 
the lack of rainfall. 

Rainfall during the latter part of Oc- 
tober helped the crop considerably, al- 
though it does not appear that produc- 
tion will reach the expected total. Pro- 
duction also has been adversely affected 
by labor shortages. 

Prospects for the pyrethrum crop in 
Tanganyika are good. 


NEW ZEALAND COMPANY TO PRODUCE 
PHENOLIc RESINS 


Dominion Industries, Ltd., Auckland, 
New Zealand, a subsidiary of Fletcher 
Holdings, Ltd., plans to begin produc- 
tion of phenolic resins soon. The com- 
pany’s plant at Penrose, Auckland, is 
near that of New Zealand Plywood, Ltd., 
also a subsidiary of Fletcher Holdings, 
Ltd. 

Operation of the plastics division of 
Dominion Industries, Ltd. will probably 
be restricted at present to the manufac- 
ture of phenolic resin adhesives. Plans 


Citronella Grass Planted in 
Nicaragua 

Several clumps of citronella 
grass (Cymbopogon nardus) from 
the north coast of Honduras have 
been planted at the Nicaraguan 
Government nursery at Masetepe 
and at the United States-Nicara- 
guan complementary-crop experi- 
ment station near El Recreo. As 
soon aS propagation stocks are 
available, clumps of the citronella 
will be distributed to persons in- 
terested in growing it. 

No appreciable amount of citro- 
nella is expected to be available 
for export in the near future, 
however, because this plant was 
brought to Nicaragua only a few 
months ago. 

The United States formerly im- 
ported about 99 percent of its sup- 
ply of citronella oil from areas now 
overrun by Japan. 
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call for the use of these adhesives for 
bonding much of the veneer manufac. 
tured by New Zealand Plywood, Ltd. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
manufacture of plastic molding powders 
later. 


SPANISH EXPORTS OF TARTAR PRODUCTS anp 
CHLORIDE 


Exports of tartar products (including 
tartaric acid, cream of tartar, crude tar. 
tar, and wine lees) from Spain during 
the first 6 months of 1943 amounted to 
1,724,600 kilograms, valued at 17,291,383 
pesetas, a European chemical publication 
reports. 

Shipments of calcium chloride totaled 
220,000 kilograms, valued at 131,259 
peSetas. Potassium-chloride exports 
amounted to 43,540 kilograms valued at 
17,296,219 pesetas. 


Coal and Fuel 


Gases 


IMPORTS INTO TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Imports of coal into Trinidad, British 
West Indies, increased in value to $1,- 
582,844 (Trinidad currency) in 1942 from 
the $437,385 reported in 1941. 


Coat Output OF Nova SCOTIA AND NEw 
BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Nova Scotia’s coal output in the first 
10 months of 1943 decreased 16.8 per- 
cent—to 5,055,360 tons from the 6,076,396 
tons mined in the corresponding period of 
1942. A drop of 15.8 percent, or 59,010 
tons, is reported in the coal output of 
New Brunswick, which totaled 313,676 
tons in the January to October 1943 
period. 


NEW Motor FUEL MARKETED IN SWITZER- 
LAND 


A new motor fuel made from domestic 
raw materials has been put on the mar- 
ket in Switzerland, according to the for- 
eign press. The fuel, called Paraldehyd, 
consists of paraldehyde blended with 
methanol and other ingredients. Con- 
siderable quantities of coal and electricity 
are required in its manufacture. The 
fuel attains best usage when mixed with 
ordinary gasoline at a 30 to 70 ratio; a 
higher ratio of paraldehyd requires a 
slight motor adjustment. 


OPEN-Pit CoaL PropuctTIon, U. K. 


Production of 5,000,000 tons of open- 
pit coal in the United Kingdom between 
April 1942 and November 1943 is reported 
by the foreign press. The average 
weekly production increased from 27,000 
tons in the first part of 1943 to 134,000 
tons in September and 122,000 tons in 
October. In November it fell to 107,400 
tons weekly. 

The volume of production is largely de- 
pendent upon weather conditions, Often 
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no work can be done in wet weather, and 
winter output, because of the shorter 
days, can be expected to be half that of 
summer production. Open-pit coal pro- 
duction during the past summer having 
exceeded the capacity of disposal facili- 
ties, a considerable quantity is now in 
stock as part of the national reserve. 

Open-pit coal seams are found at an 
average of about 25 feet below the sur- 
face. Normally 3 feet is the minimum 
thickness of seams to be worked, but in 
some cases seams from 10 to 12 feet thick 
are being worked. The ash content of 
this coal varies from 4 to 20 percent and 
averages about 9 to 10 percent. 

To attain the goal of from 10,000,000 
to 15,000,000 tons set for next year, addi- 
tional machinery will be needed. It is 
pointed out that production of 15,000,000 
tons would require 8,000 workers where- 
as 70,000 miners would be needed to pro- 
duce that quantity of coal from under- 
ground mining. The 84 sites now being 
worked employ slightly fewer than 3,000 
men, plus 223 clerical workers. 


Construction 


HousInG SHORTAGE, VANCOUVER, CANADA 


More than 1,700 applications for living 
quarters were filed in Vancouver, Can- 
ada, with the National Housing Registra- 
tion during November 1943. Of these, 
1,000 were filed by new residents, which 
is indicative of the extreme housing 
shortage that exists in the city. 


SITUATION IN PANAMA CITY, PANAMA 


Building permits issued in Panama City 
during October and November 1943, val- 
ued at $377,250 and $207,450, respectively, 
compare favorably with $157,722 and 
$188,000 in the corresponding months in 
1942. 

Panama City plans to build a modern 
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“LETS FLY THIS FLAG 


bathing resort with bath houses, refresh- 
ment stands, and a protective sea net 


of steel. The present sea wall is to be 
extended 1,500 feet in length. 

It is reported that 120 houses, to cost 
approximately $702,350, are being con- 
templated for the vicinity of Panama 
City. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN NEW ZEALAND 


In the year ended March 31, 1943, 
building activity in urban New Zealand 
was the lowest in 22 years. This is at- 
tributed to manpower and building-ma- 
terial shortages, as well as to a diversion 
of resources for defense work. 

The following table shows the number 
and value of building permits issued dur- 
ing the 3 years ended March 31, 1939, 
1942, and 1943: 





1938-39 
Item 


New dwellings 
Other new buildings, including 
alterations and additions 


' 


| 12, 126, 458 


Number Value 


8,093 | £NZ7, 518, 199 | 5, 503 


2, 578, 277 8, 984, 177 


1941-42 1942-43 


| Number Value | Number Value 


£NZ5, 558, 595 | 863 |.£NZ834, 379 


1, 400, 402 2, 661, 947 | 528, 712 
| 





Building permits issued in New Zea- 
land during October 1943 numbered 302, 
valued at £NZ810,047. This was a marked 
increase compared with the correspond- 
ing month of 1942, when only 73 building 
permits, totaling £NZ248,718, were issued. 

A 14-acre plot of ground in Christ- 
church, New Zealand, has been pur- 
chased by a British firm as a site for 
a malt-food drink factory. This three- 
story plant, built of brick and reinforced 
concrete, probably will not be complet- 
ed until late in 1944. 

It is reported that most of the ma- 
chinery for the factory will be made in 
New Zealand. 


VENEZUELAN CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


The building of a University City, to 
cost 60,000,000 bolivares, is being planned 
by the Federal District of Venezuela. 

Plans for constructing 100 low-cost 
houses in the suburbs of Caracas still are 
being considered by a private firm. 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION, U. K. 


Housing construction in England, 
Wales, and Scotland has diminished 
greatly since August 1939. The number 
of houses completed in Scotland during 
the year ended March 31, 1943, was only 
one-fourth of the total in 1940-41. 

The following table gives details: 








Year ended | Year ended | Year ended 
Region | Mar. 31, Mar. 31, Mar. 31, 
1941 1942 1943 
Number Number | Number 
England 39, 461 9, 330 | (‘) 
Wales ace 2, 868 | 495 | (') 
Scotland 12, 240 4, 562 3,2 
73 
! Not available. 


The Dun Laoghaire Borough of Scot- 
land is planning post-war improvements 
at an estimated cost of £1,790,000. Of 
this amount, £700,000 would be allotted to 
housing development and the remainder 
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to main drainage, water distribution, 

road improvements, and recreational fa- 

cilities. 

BUILDING PERMITS DECLINE IN MONTEVIDEO, 
URUGUAY 


Building permits issued in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, in November numbered 460, 
valued at 1,301,635 pesos. This was a 
slight decline compared with the 466 per- 
mits, valued at 1,377,343 pesos, issued 
during the preceding month. 

From January through November 1943 
the building permits issued were valued 
at 12,772,081 pesos, a decrease from 
13,614,263 pesos for the comparable pe- 
riod of 1942, and a sharp decline when 
compared with the 1l-month total of 
21,401,210 pesos for 1941. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


TRANSMISSION LINES To BE ERECTED IN 
BRAZIL 


Permission to construct two parallel 
electric transmission lines between the 
powerhouse at Itupararanga and the city 
of Sorocaba, Brazil, has been granted. 
These two lines extend some 10,400 me- 
ters. Transmission will be at 88,000 volts 
and will supply the Sorocabana Railway 
with electric power. 


HYDROELECTRIC PLANT BEING CONSIDERED 
BY COLOMBIAN STEEL COMPANY 


The construction of a hydroelectric and 
steel-manufacturing plant is being con- 
sidered for the area near Sogamoso, Co- 
lombia. Besides supplying power for the 
steel mill, the plant will have some 20,000 
kilowatts of electricity for sale. 


Moroccan RESTRICTIONS ON ELECTRIC 


POWER RELAXED 


The rigid restrictions in effect on the 
use of electricity in French Morocco be- 
cause of lack of water and coal were re- 
laxed on December 16, 1943, inasmuch as 
heavy rainfall filled storage dams at that 
time. Industrial establishments, how- 
ever, gained most of the benefits of these 
modifications. 


NEw ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Electrical machinery imported into 
New Zealand increased in value to 
£NZ1,596,616 during the first 8 months of 
1943 compared with £NZ1,157,518 for the 
corresponding period of 1942. 


POWER RESTRICTED IN BARCELONA, SPAIN 


While no serious breaks in the supply 
have occurred up to the present time, the 
Province of Barcelona, Spain, has re- 
stricted industrial use of electric power 
during the periods of peak loads. These 
restrictions were necessitated by inade- 
quate water-supplies reserve, as a result 
of the drought of the past summer. 


ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION CURTAILED IN 
SERBIA, YUGOSLAVIA 


Electric-current consumption in Ser- 
bia, Yugoslavia has been drastically re- 
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duced. Included in a recent blanket de- 
cree was a reduction of 50 percent in the 
use of electricity by civilians, 50 percent 
by the handicraft industries, 50 percent 
by small enterprises, and 20 percent for 
lighting workshops, public establish- 
ments, and stores. Special approval is 
required for industries possessing motors 
with a capacity of more than 10 kilo- 
watts. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cocoa and Coffee 


BRAZILIAN COcOA DEVELOPMENTS 


Arrivals of cocoa at the port Bahia, 
Brazil, in November 1943, amounted to 
236,072 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 187,255 bags in November 
1942. 

Under the provisions of an order of the 
Federal Coordinator of Economic Stabil- 
ization (No. 170 of December 11, 1943), 
the Government monopoly of cocoa mar- 
keting has been extended to the 1944-45 
crop, with an increase in the cash pay- 
ment against delivery of the beans. 

Whereas the previous arrangement was 
for the payment at the fazendas of 13 
cruzeiros per arroba of 14.688 kilograms 
for superior grade, 12 cruzeiros for good- 
fair, and 10 cruzeiros for regular, the 
new order establishes f. o. b. port prices, 
which in practice will amount to f. o. b. 
fazenda prices with transportation de- 
ductions based on a scale for 50 or more 
producing localities. The scale for the 
ports of Bahia and Ilhéos are: 





Typ Bahia | Iheos 
Cruzeiros | Cruzeiros 
Superior - - 27 24 
Good-fair_____-.. 26 23 
Regular 23 20 





Although these rates are reported to 
differ from those published by the local 


Brazilian press, they are indicated as 
correct by the president of the Bahia 
Cocoa Institute. 

The above scale is to apply also to 
deliveries of 1943-44 crop made on and 
after December 20, 1943, although it will 
not apply retroactively to deliveries al- 
ready made of the current crop. 

Under the Government’s general con- 
trol scheme, these amounts are consid- 
ered advances on consignment delivery 
against final payments to be determined 
at the end of each crop year, the Insti- 
tute withholding a 3-percent handling 
charge. 


ECUADORAN Cocoa Crop 


During the first 11 months of 1943 
Cocoa receipts at the port of Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, amounted to 372,541 quintals 
(of 101.4 pounds each), or 26 percent 
more than receipts in the entire year of 
1942. 

Cocoa deliveries to Guayaquil during 
November 1943 were even heavier than in 
the preceding month—23,673 quintals 
compared with 22,159 quintals in October. 

Quantities of the various types of 
cocoa delivered at Guayaquil during 
November 1942 and 1943 and cumulative 
figures for the first 11 months of 1942 
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and 1943 (January 1 to November 39) 
were as follows: 


{In quintals of 101.4 pounds) 





— 


First 11 First 11 
| months | months 
| of 1942 | of 1943 


— ee 
145,818 | 215,49 
5, 454 | 65, 755 
68, 699 91, 91,025 
"372,54 2, Al 
| 


Cocoa exports from Guayaquil durin 
November 1943, amounted to 716,449 kilo. 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), ya}. 
ued at $146,822, according to an unoff- 
cial source, compared with 1,116,763 
kilograms in November 1942. 


Novem-| Novem- | 
ber ber 
1942 1943 


Trade 


9, 300 | 
6,119 | 
8, 254 


Arriba 6, 788 | 
Machala 4, 354 | 
Other 6, 958 

18, 100 23, 673 


Total 269, 971 





INDIAN COFFEE CROP 


The 1942-43 Indian coffee crop is of. 
ficially estimated at 15,000 long tons, as 
compared with 18,600 tons in the 1941-49 
season. The decreased volume, however, 
was more than compensated for by a 
rise in price, and the Indian coffee jn. 
dustry is said to have enjoyed the most 
prosperous year in its history. 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER PRODUCTION IN KENYA 


Annual butter production in Kenya 
has quadrupled in the past few years, 
according to the foreign press. 

From 1941 to 1943 annual butter pro- 
duction amounted to approximately 4. 
320,000 pounds as compared with a nor- 
mal production 10 years ago of 1,120,000 
pounds. 

When the war ends and the require- 
ments for the armed forces are reduced, 
it is believed that Kenya will have an 
exportable surplus of 250 tons of butter 
monthly. 


Fish and Products 


CATCH OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The 1943 salmon pack of British Col- 
umbia, Canada, is said to be the smallest 
in the past 6 years. Final figures as of 
December 4, 1943, are 1,257,217 cases, 
compared with a pack of 1,811,560 cases 
in 1942, according to the Chief Super- 
visor of Fisheries in Vancouver. 
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The pilchard catch, however, which 
amounted to 82,301 tons as of December 
g, 1943, was the largest since 1929. 

About 39,657 tons of herring were 
caught up to December 4, 1943, and 769,- 
766 cases of 48 pounds each were canned. 
Byproducts from this pack amounted to 
553 tons of herring meal, 65,053 imperial 

allons of oil, 1,379 tons of offal meal, and 
204,374 imperial gallons of offal oil. 


MOROCCAN FISHING INDUSTRY 


French Morocco now receives most of 
its supply of fresh fish from Moroccan 
ships and trawlers whose home ports are 
normally in France, although before the 
war a number of Spanish fishing craft 
were engaged in the trade. 

Despite war conditions and lack of per- 
sonnel and fishing equipment, the traw- 
Jers bring from 200 to 250 tons of var- 
jous kinds of deep-sea fish to Casablanca 
each month. In addition to the Casa- 
planca fleet there are approximately 50 
small vessels which are used for sardine 
fishing only and about 12 of this type 
from the nearby port of Fedala. Sar- 
diniers fish near the shore and return to 
port every 24 hours. 

During October 1943, 844 tons of sar- 
dines were brought into Casablanca by 
the sardine fleet. About one-tenth of 
this amount was sold fresh in Casa- 
planca, and the remaining portion was 
diverted to the canning industry. 

There are also two other kinds of fish- 
ing vessels operating out of Casablanca, 
namely, the palangriers (small boats 
driven by motors), and small-line (“petit 
lingeur”) boats. There are about 23 pa- 
langriers, and they operate principally in 
the Mediterranean, using lines to which 
are attached from 3,000 to 4,000 baited 
hooks that drag the bottom of the sea. 
The small-line boats number 70 and fish 
principally for surface fish. These two 
classes of fishing boats delivered between 
50 and 100 tons of small deep-sea fish 
at Casablanca in October 1943. 

Casablanca received 61 percent of all 
fish reserved for Morocco. In October 
1943 the city consumed 460 tons as com- 
pared with 320 tons in October 1938. 
This increase in consumption is due to 
the severe rationing of meat. 

Fish salting in Morocco has again be- 
come an important industry, and it is 
reported that large orders have been re- 
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Brazil Developing Poultry Industry 


The Brazilian-American Food Commission is fostering the development of 
the poultry industry in northern Brazil to meet war-expanded demand in that 
area for meat and eggs by armed forces and workers on strategic projects. 
The poultry program supplements increased production of fruits and vege- 
tables to reduce the dependence of the area upon imported foodstuffs. 

Nineteen poultry units have been established in five northern States of 
Others are being added. These units soon will have more than 
50,000 birds, according to reports received by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Washington. 

Poultry specialists from the United States are working with Brazilians in 
the chicken-raising projects as part of a cooperative arrangement between 
Brazil and the United States for expansion of food output in the strategic 


The new poultry units are being stocked with improved strains from breed- 
ing stocks established from breeds largely imported from the United States 
and adapted to Brazilian conditions. 
available for distribution to poultry raisers who wish to improve the quality 


Experimental feeding tests, now under way by the Brazilian Department 
of Animal Production and the Brazilian-American Food Commission, are 
intended to determine whether babasst meal, Brazil nut meal, and other 
such native byproducts as flavela meal, cotton cake, shark and whale meal, 
and blood meal from livestock processing plants can be used to supplement 
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cently received from Algeria, Tunisia, 
and Corsica. 


Fruits 


BanaANA Crop, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


The 1943 banana crop of Jamaica, Brit- 
ish West Indies, is estimated to be be- 
tween 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 stems, a 
large decrease compared with the 1942 
crop of 14,000,000 stems. 

It is reported that unfavorable weather 
conditions and inroads of disease were 
the principal causes of the decrease. 


SPANISH RAISIN CROP 


Spanish trade estimates continue to 
place the 1943 Malaga muscatel raisin 
crop at 3,000,000 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) of all grades. 

It was reported in December that 
growers in Spain were delivering their 
raisins, and stocks were accumulating in 
local warehouses. Because of high prices 
there was only a limited demand for 
raisins in the Peninsula. 
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There have been no exports of Malaga 
muscatel raisins this season as the Span- 
ish Government refused to authorize the 
exportation of the 1943 crop. A few in- 
quiries have been received from Sweden 
and Switzerland for muscatels to be 
shipped in compensation transaction, 
and, although such requests have been 
approved by the Government, shipments 
are still pending. This is probably be- 
cause prospective shippers can receive no 
assurance that railway cars will be avail- 
able for transshipments at the French 
frontier. The railway transport system 
through France to Sweden and Switzer- 
land apparently has been dislocated, and 
shippers must file application for trans- 
port facilities at least 2 weeks in advance 
of the date in which the goods are due to 
leave this market. This situation obvi- 
ously hampers regular exports, and there 
seems to be no prospect of improvement 
at present. 

About 225,000 boxes of 10 kilograms 
net each were in the local warehouses in 
the early part of December 1943. 


Grain and Products 


CANADIAN WHEAT-FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Wheat-flour production in Canadian 
mills in November 1943 amounted to 
‘2,175,831 barrels, compared with 1,973,401 
barrels in the corresponding month in 
1942, according to Canadian published 
statistics. This was the largest produc- 
tion in any one month of the 1943-44 crop 
year which commenced in August 1943. 

Total production of flour for the first 
4 months of the 1943-44 crop year 
amounted to 8,196,525 barrels, compared 
with 7,382,134 barrels in the correspond- 
ing period of the 1942-43 crop year. 

CorN CroP, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Southern Rhodesia produced a record 

corn crop in the 1942-43 season—the 


largest since 1936-37. Final figures show 
that European farmers grew 1,608,000 
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Mexico’s Export Restrictions 
on Cattle 


> 

> 

» 

. 

- 

» 

. 

> 

> 

4 Recent announcement in Mexico 
> City that the quota on cattle ex- 
> ports during 1944 would be limited, 
> as in 1943, to a maximum of 500,- 
> 000 head will not affect measurably 
> the beef-supply situation in the 
>» United States, says the U. S. De- 
> partment of Agriculture’s Office of 
> Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
> That action was taken by the Mex- 
> ican Government to stabilize the 
> beef-supply and price situation in 
> the southern Republic. 

4 BB sens “—r quota oe by the 
3 exican Government on the move- 
ment of cattle into the United 
> States was imposed on June 14, 
1943, when an order was issued re- 
> stricting such shipments to a total 
> of 500,000 head for the calendar 
> year. The quota was imposed at 
> that time because of uncertainty as 
> to the meat supply in Mexico, 
> where the wartime consumer de- 
, mand, as in the United States, had 
> risen to unusually high levels as a 
> result of increased employment 
> and purchasing power. 

s Maintenance of the Mexican ex- 
> port quota at’ 500,000 head for 
> another 12 months indicates not 
> only a continued high consumer 
> demand for beef in oo but 
> also the interest of the Mexican 
Government in assuring sufficient 
P supplies for the Mexican people. 
, Shipments to the United States 
3 totaled 527,000 head during 1942, 
> During the 5-year period 1938-42 
they averaged 464,000 head an- 
s nually. 

4 Only a small percentage of the 
> United States beef consumption 
> has ever been supplied by imported 
4 cattle and beef, the OFAR says. 
4 In recent years Mexico and Canada 
> were virtually the only countries 
> shipping live beef cattle to the 
> United States market. 
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bags of 200 pounds each, of corn, or 
447,000 bags more than in the preceding 
crop year. 

There was a small export surplus to 
neighboring territories. 


Meats and Products 


CHILEAN MUTTON PRODUCTION 


As in former years, the United King- 
dom will purchase the 1944 exportable 
surplus of frozen mutton from the Ma- 
gallanes freezers in southern Chile. 

The number of sheep carcasses frozen 
in the Magallanes region in 1942 
amounted to 825,373, compared with 
584,339 in 1941. 

The sheep slaughtering and freezing 
operations take place during December 
and the first quarter of each calendar 
year, and shipments of frozen mutton 
are made during February, March, and 
April. 
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Spices and Products 


INDIAN PEPPER CROP 


The Indian pepper crop for the 1943-44 
season is estimated at 17,250 long tons, 
of which 8,250 tons are from the Telli- 
cherry area, and 9,000 tons from the 
Alleppey area. The crop is reported to 
be 25 percent below normal. 

The pepper market. opened firm in 
July at 81 rupees ($24.30) per hundred- 
weight of 112 pounds, f. o. b., but because 
of lack of demand from exporters prices 
declined to 70 rupees ($21) by the middle 
of August 1943. From then on the mar- 
ket moved up to 78 rupees ($23.40) as a 
result of support from Indian consuming 
centers, but receded again to 72 rupees 
($21.60) nominal with no buyers at the 
end of September 1943. 

Stocks of pepper at producing centers 
at the end of September 1943 were esti- 
mated at 2,000 long tons for the Telli- 
cherry area and 4,500 tons for the Allep- 
pey area. 


Sugars and Products 


Sucar Crop, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Although the 1942-43 sugar crop of 
Jamaica, British West Indies, was esti- 
mated at 188,160 short tons, the actual 
output amounted to 185,549 tons. Of 
this output 20,160 tons have been allotted 
for island consumption, while 165,389 
tons have been set aside for export, 
principally to Canada. 

The estimate for the forthcoming 
1943-44 crop has been placed at 173,768 
short tons, of which 21,280 tons will be 
allocated for domestic consumption. 


SuGar INDUSTRY IN TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 
GRANTED FINANCIAL AID 


In addition to the $200,000 already 
appropriated for the replanting of cane 
in Trinidad, British West Indies, during 
1943, the Legislative Council has ap- 
proved an item of $850,000 in the 1944 
budget, for unspecified aid to the sugar 
industry, according to the foreign press. 


SuGAR PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


In 1943, the area planted to beets (both 
for sugar and distillation) in France was 
590,000 acres compared with 640,000 acres 
in the preceding season, according to the 
foreign press. 

Although the sugar season of 1942-43 
lasted longer than usual (90 days) and 
was benefited by more favorable weather 
and better organized transport, the yield 
was only 756,200 short tons of raw sugar 
against 793,650 tons in 1941-42. There 
were 102 factories in operation in both 
years. 

The decline in production is also at- 
tributable to the low sucrose content of 
the roots. Percent sugar in roots was 
11.5 against 14.0 in 1941-42. 

It was possible to partially offset the 
labor shortage by increasing the work- 
ing hours to 48 weekly and by employing 
Belgian laborers. 


Vegetables and Products 


CHILEAN LENTIL PRODUCTION 


In normal times, lentils are an impor- 
tant cash crop for Chilean farmers. 
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France and other European countries 
usually took the bulk of Chilean lent 
exports in pre-war years, but, when these 
markets were lost, growers suffered ge. 
vere losses and many of them turned to 
the planting of other crops. It has been 
only as a result of purchases of lentils by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation last 
season and a strong expectation of as. 
sured markets that Chilean farmers haye 
commenced to increase lentil acreage 
again. 

The estimated area sown to lentils in 
Chile for the 1943-44 crop is not large, 
15,092 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres). 
The area planted in 1941-42 (11,305 hee. 
tares) was the smallest area sown to 
lentils in about a decade. 


Glass and 
Products 


URUGUAYAN GLASS INDUSTRY 


Uruguayan glass factories continued to 
be active during December to meet an 
increased demand for ordinary glass. 
ware, although fuel oil was short. The 
breweries have placed large orders for 
bottles for the summer season, and a 
North American soft-drink distributor 
purchased 200,000 bottles and placed an 
order for 500,000 more. Prices were 
stable. 


AUTHORIZATION REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 
GLASS IN SERBIA, YUGOSLAVIA 


Special authorization is not required to 
purchase small quantities of window glass 
in Serbia, but an authorization is needed 
to buy as much as 10 square meters of 
glass. The purchaser of larger quantities 
must also promise to deliver to the dealer 
glass waste amounting to 3 percent of 
the quantity purchased. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


SHOE SALES IN SWITZERLAND 


Shoe sales in Switzerland during July 
1943 showed a 64-percent increase in 
value over those of July 1942. Inasmuch 
as the shoe-ration card became invalid 
at the end of June 1942, however, turn- 
over in July was extraordinarily low. In 
comparison with July 1941, shoe sales for 
the corresponding month of 1943 were 
approximately 47 percent greater. 

Under the new shoe-ration card effec- 
tive October 1, 1943, containing 12 cou- 
pons of 5 points each, approximately 45 
points are required for a pair of men’s 
shoes and 30 points for a pair of women’s 
shoes. 

EXporTs FROM COLOMBIA 


Exports of leather footwear from Co- 
lombia during the first 6 months of 1943 
amounted to 29,393 kilograms, valued at 
124,956 pesos. Of this amount, 19,815 
kilograms were sent to Curacao and 9,- 
259 to Panama. The Canal Zone, Mar- 
tinique, United States, and Venezuela re- 
ceived the remainder. 
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Leather suitcases and bags exported 
from Colombia during the January to 
June period totaled 7,429 kilograms, val- 
ued at 28,757 pesos, of which 7,008 kilo- 
grams were sent to Curacao and 421 kilo- 
grams to Panama. 


Hides and Skins 


URUGUAYAN PRODUCTION 


Production of hides and skins in Uru- 

uay during November 1943 amounted 

to 59,467 cattle hides, 3,018 calfskins, and 
356,572 sheepskins and lambskins. 


Lumber and 
Products 


Betcian Conco LUMBER INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


The lumber industry in Maniema, Bel- 
gian Congo, has been working at full 
capacity to meet heavy wartime demands 
for timber, says the European press. 

Production increased rapidly in re- 
sponse to a Government request for rail- 
way ties urgently needed for military 
purposes in the Near East. Shortages 
of labor, trucks, and equipment were 
overcome and the material delivered. 
Increased demands from Congo and 
Rhodesian industries for lumber were 
also met. 


BULGARIAN SEEDLING NURSERIES TO BE 
INCREASED 


Steps are being taken by the Bulgarian 
Bureau of Forestry to increase the num- 
ber of nurseries producing forest trees. 

During 1943 the production of seed- 
lings reached a record total of 215,- 
000,000, of which 75,000,000 were conifer- 
ous and 140,000,000 deciduous. This 
amount is sufficient to meet domestic de- 
mands, it is stated. 


ExpoRTS FROM THE MARITIME PROVINCES, 
CANADA 


Exports of lumber, exclusive of Doug- 
las fir, from the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada declined somewhat in October 
compared with the preceding month. 

Shipments both to the United States 
and the United Kingdom were substan- 
tially less than those in October 1942. 


BALSA-WoOOoOD PRODUCTION IN ECUADOR 


Balsa-wood production in Ecuador 
during November continued at the high 
rate of recent months. 

Research and systematic exploitation 
of this forest product have been reflected 
in larger output. Total balsa exports in 
1943 are expected to show a substantial 
increase over 1942. 


PERUVIAN SAWMILL OPERATIONS EXPANDING 


Peruvian sawmill operations have been 
considerably expanded in the Chancha- 
mayo, Satipo, and Tingo Maria areas, 
with an estimated output in 1942 of 
5,000,000 board feet, compared with 
1,000,000 in 1940. 

Additional equipment now being in- 
Stalled is expected to increase monthly 
production from about 470,000 feet to 
800,000 feet. Hardwoods predominate, 
but some other varieties are milled. 
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The improvement and extension of 
highways in the region has aided greatly 
in the development of the lumber indus- 
try. Large potential forest resources are 
said to be available in the Tingo Maria 
district. 


SAWMILL To BE ESTABLISHED IN SURINAM 


A new sawmill is expected to be estab- 
lished in Paramaribo, Surinam, as soon 
as the necessary equipment is received. 
This will increase the total number of 
mills to seven. 

The plant will cost approximately 75,- 
000 florins ($39,975) and will handle all 
woods grown in Surinam. This import- 
ant development is expected to aid in re- 
lieving the present serious shortage of 
lumber resulting from the large volume 
required for military purposes. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


ELEVATORS IN DEMAND IN BRAZIL 


The demand for elevators in Brazil 
has become greater inasmuch as building 
activities have increased. In normal 
times the United States supplied about 
one-half of the total number of elevators 
needed and Switzerland one-third of the 
remaining 50 percent. A Brazilian firm 
is now producing about 50 percent of the 
total formerly imported from the United 
States. 

There exists today an unsatisfied de- 
mand for gearless elevators, which is 
developing into a sizable backlog of 
orders. 


ImpPoRTS INTO NEW ZEALAND 


The value of New Zealand’s imports of 
dairying machinery and agricultural 
equipment in the first 8 months of 1943 
increased 89.9 percent and 123.7 percent, 
respectively, over the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1942. Agricultural equipment 
totaled £NZ217,766 from January to 
August 1943 compared with £NZ97,309 for 
the 1942 period. Dairying machinery in- 
creased to £NZ68,372 from £NZ36,012. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


MEDICINALS AND PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 
UNDER STATE REGULATION IN SERBIA, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Medicinals and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts have come under closer State regu- 
lation in Serbia, Yugoslavia, since the 
autumn of 1943. 

Hospitals, sanitariums, and civilians 
were awarded priorities to purchase cer- 
tain medicines, and druggists must fol- 
low certain regulations concerning the 
filling of prescriptions. Any pharmacist 
who withholds medicinal stocks from the 
public for any reason other than that 
which has been Officially decreed is sub- 
ject to a penalty by the Ministry of Social 
Policy and Public Health. 

All manufacturers, importers, whole- 
salers, and retailers who possessed more 
than 1 kilogram of disinfectant had to 
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declare their stocks to the Office of 
Chemical Products before the middle of 
November, and after that deadline all 
homes and air-raid shelters were to 
be disinfected by officially authorized 
agencies. 


INDIAN LABORATORY ADOPTS NEW STANDARD 
FOR PITUITARY EXTRACT 


The Biochemical Standardization Lab- 
oratory of India has adopted the new 
standard for pituitary extract which was 
set up for the League of Nations by the 
National Institute for Medical Research 
of the United Kingdom. 

The Laboratory, in 1935, had adopted 
the specifications of the former stand- 
ards of the League and distributed them 
free to manufacturers in India. The 
extract is manufactured in India in a 
number of centers, and standardization 
is difficult. 


Motion Pictures 


AUDIENCES RESTRICTED IN THE BELGIAN 
CONGO AND RUANDA-URUNDI 


Native inhabitants of the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi are not per- 
mitted to attend motion-picture show- 
ings, except occasional special perform- 
ances, and all children under 16 are 
barred, although the latter regulation is 
not rigidly.enforced. The total European 
population in the area is approximately 
45,000, of which only about 15,000 have 
access to movies. 

There are 6 regular theaters in the 
Colony, the largest with seating capacity 
for 600. In addition, projection rooms 
seating from 50 to 75 persons are oper- 
ated in 14 localities. 

Films are shown in English and French. 
Though French is the predominant lan- 
guage in the area, English films are sel- 
dom dubbed or provided with French 
subtitles. 


THE MEN ARE READY... 





Courtesy Office of War Information 
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Nonferrous 


Metals 


BAUXITE DEVELOPMENT IN TASMANIA, 
AUSTRALIA 


The occurrence of bauxite in Tas- 
mania, Australia, has been established, 
says the foreign press, and although the 
average material is not of high grade, a 
substantial volume of ferruginous bauxite 
is reported to be commercially suitable 
for the production of aluminum. 

Ouse was selected as the site for im- 
mediate development, inasmuch as con- 
ditions there were considered favorable 
for the mining of bauxite. A total of 
1,206 feet of shafting has been completed 
and the intersected bauxite has been 
channel sampled. From 44 analyses of 
this bauxite, the average content of 
titanium dioxide was 2.17 percent. 

The volume of ore obtainable from the 
interior has been calculated at 500,000 
tons with an additional 100,000 tons of 
commercial ore from the outer area. A 
sample foot averages 21.3 percent of 
available alumina and 3.2 percent of free 
silica. 

CANADIAN GOLD PRODUCTION 


Canada retains second place in world 
gold production, despite difficulties re- 
sulting from the war. More than half of 
the Dominion’s annual output is sup- 
plied by Ontario. 

The cumulative output of Ontario 
mines during the first 10 months of 1943 
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(6,825,432 tons of ore milled had a value 
of $67,585,476, compared with $87,445,- 
394 obtained from 8,963,775 tons of ore 
milled in the comparable period of 1942. 

Although only small areas in the min- 
ing camps now producing are undergoing 
development, prospecting is reportedly 
showing an encouraging revival. A re- 
turn of workers to the mines is also 
noted, between 100 and 120 families hav- 
ing returned to the Kirkland Lake area 
alone. 


CHILEAN GOLD PRODUCTION 


Production of gold in Chile rose in 
September 1943 to 531,788 grams from 
the 488,238 grams produced in August. 
The figure for September 1943 is about 
131 kilograms higher than output in 
September 1942. 


MEXICAN TUNGSTEN-OrRE DEposIT BEING 
EXPLORED 


Mexico’s most important tungsten-ore 
deposit, which was discovered recently 
about 5 kilometers from Hermosillo, the 
Sorora capital, is undergoing explora- 
tion, and approximately 120 men are em- 
ployed, says the foreign press. Twenty 
claims have been filed on the deposit. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


ASPHALT EXPORTS FROM TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Domestic exports of asphalt from Trin- 
idad, British West Indies, were valued at 
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Export Products: Jiggs and Maggie, Donald Duck 


When the hospitable Andean Indian mentions “Trucutu,” the tourist should 
For he will wind up, not with some savory, 
exotic native dish, but with the latest antics of Alley Oop, the comic-strip 


By the same token, the dignified Central American scholar who discourses 
so animatedly on “Benitin y Eneas” is more likely to have the ubiquitous 
Mutt and Jeff in mind than some episode from classical history. 

For North American funny papers have taken the other American Re- 
publics by storm, and from Tierra del Fuego to the Mexican Border, from 
Santo Domingo to the Galapagos Islands, young and old, erudite and un- 
lettered, are finding a new bond in common with their northern neighbors. 

So firmly have our comic strips entrenched themselves in the southern 
republics that they now appear as regular weekly supplements to most of the 
large newspapers published in Latin America. Except for occasional changes 
in the names of characters, and Spanish, Portuguese, or French texts instead 
of English, they are identical with comic strips distributed in this country. 

In this way, the Brazilian planter sipping his morning coffee and the Argen- 
tine gaucho sipping his maté are as familiar with Mandrake el Mago, Henry, 
Tarzan, El Gato, Felix, and Pepe Palooka as any North American addict. 
This universal appeal of the funny papers is creating new ties of affection 
and understanding between the peoples of North and South America. 
too, all this means an added source of revenue and a new export market for 
the syndicates that produce this material. 

Not all of the personages who stalk the pages of comic supplements 
are so easily recognized at first sight, however. 
characters have become so much a part of required reading beyond the 
border that their names have undergone radical changes in keeping with 


In this way Alley Oop becomes “Trucutu,” Donald Duck becomes “El Pato 
Pasqual” and Etta Kett, in San Salvador at least, mysteriously metamorphoses 
into “Queta Pando.” And in that Central American republic, the Katzen- 
jammer Kids cut their capers under the title of ““Maldades de dos Pilluelos.”’ 
while the incorrigible Jiggs, plain Pancho to his addicts, suffers his intermi- 
nable bringing-up in a strip called “Educando a Papa.” 
Maggie, known as Ramona, does the honors. 
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In many cases comic-strip 


The formidable 
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$727,934 (Trinidad dollars) in 1942, com, 
pared with $938,560 in 1941. 


SALT-MINING DEVELOPMENTS IN Canapa 


A new method has been developed fo, 
the production and purification of com. 
mon salt from the deposits of Malagash 
Nova Scotia, Canada, the foreign presg 
reports. A pilot plant now under cop. 
struction will give further study to the 
process which uses flotation, fusion, ang 
subsequent crushing. Deposits that for. 
merly proved impossible to work as run. 
of-the-mine crude vary from very pure 
material to that containing much anhy. 
drite and shale. 

A new salt basin 4 miles long and one. 
half mile wide has been discovered jn 
New Brunswick near the coal-producing 
area. The maximum rock-salt thickness 
found so far is 1,500 feet. 


BaRYTES PRODUCTION, SOUTHERN RHODES, 


Production of barytes in the Que Que 
district of Southern Rhodesia is reporteg 
by the foreign press as having increaseq 
greatly since 1940. Although the de. 
posits contain an estimated 100,000 tons, 
total production obtained from open 
quarries before 1939 did not exceed 1,009 
tons. Recent exploratory shafts on lodes 
were carried down to 60 feet and good. 
quality barytes were found. 

The crude ore is treated at mills ]o- 
cated at Brakpan in the Transvaal. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


VEGETABLE-OIL ImMpoRTS BY NEW ZEALAND 


The value of New Zealand’s imports of 
bulk vegetable oils for the first 8 months 
of 1943 was £NZ173,431, which is about 
£NZ17,000 less than the £NZ190,770 re- 
ceived during the corresponding period 
of 1942, according to an official New 
Zealand publication. 


CRITICAL SHORTAGE OF FATS IN BULGARIA 


The critical shortage of fats in Bul- 
garia was stressed in a speech by the 
Bulgarian Minister of Commerce in the 
National Assembly. Two reasons were 
advanced for the shortage—the poor 
crop (particularly of sunflowers, which 
is the most important source of vegetable 
oil) and the fact that farmers were using 
their lands for more lucrative yields. 

To compensate for this shortage, the 
task of gathering beechnuts has begun, 
the Minister continued. It has _ been 
estimated that 10,000,000 kilograms of 
beechnuts which would net 2,000,000 
kilograms of oil are obtainable in Bul- 
garia. But only a fraction of this crop 
has been gathered. 

Tobacco seed has been gathered to 
allay the growing shortage of oils for 
soap and to insure that greater quan- 
tities will be received, a certain quantity 
of soap will be issued in part payment for 
the tobacco seed. 

Germany, the Minister of Commerce 
declared, has agreed to supply Bulgaria 
with some oil in the form of a loan. 

Corn is now being used as a source of 
oil in Bulgaria. Large mills have put ip 
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special installations to extract the oil, 
states the German-controlled press. 
an effort to increase corn produc- 
tion in 1944, the Bulgarian Ministry of 
Agriculture has ordered that corn to be 
ysed as seed must be preserved carefully. 
In addition, considerable attention is to 
pe given to the soil for corn plantings. 


TaLLOW Exports From NEW ZEALAND 


The value of tallow exports from New 
zealand during the first 8 months of 1943 
was less than for the corresponding 

riod of 1942, declining from £NZ856,331 
to £NZ755,721. 


Peru Now EXTRACTING PEANUT OIL 


In July 1943, Peru began to make pea- 
nut oil for domestic consumption. Prior 
to that time peanut oil had been im- 
ported from Argentina. 

When importation became difficult, a 
Lima firm purchased a press to extract 
oi] from domestic peanuts. This estab- 
lishment has a daily capacity of 1 metric 
ton of peanuts, but in November 1943 it 
crushed only half that amount because 
more peanuts were not then available. 
Other concerns also are extracting oil 
frm peanuts, using cottonseed-oil 
presses to do so. 


URUGUAYAN LINSEED AND SUNFLOWER CROPS 


Unofficial estimates of Uruguay’s 1943- 
44linseed crop place the area at approxi- 
mately 140,000 hectares. This figure 
compares with 136,000 hectares during 
the 1942-43 season and 236,000 hectares 
during the 1939-40 crop year. 

Uruguay’s 1943-44 production, accord- 
ing to unofficial estimates, is about 85,000 
metric tons, which is approximately the 
same as that of the preceding year, but 
5,000 metric tons less than production 
during the 1941-42 crop year. The aver- 
age production of sunflower in pre-war 
years was 10,000 metric tons. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN NINGHSIA PROVINCE, CHINA 


A paper factory in Ninghsia Province, 
using very simple methods, is said to be 
producing a rather coarse but service- 
able product at the rate of 10,000 sheets a 
day, each sheet measuring approximately 
2by 3 feet. The five principal types of 
paper produced are newsprint, official 
correspondence paper, paper for school 
use, heavier wrapping paper, and joss 
paper for religious use. 

The factory has been in operation for 
about a year, and hemp is used as the 
principal raw material. This is chopped 
by hand and introduced to stone rollers 
that are turned by draft animals. Lime 
is added to the shredded fiber and the 
mixture is steamed for about 12 hours. 
The resulting pasty mass is then reground 
and put into vats where it is treaded by 
barefooted men. Twice more ground and 
churned by foot, the mixture is finally 
transferred to vats of water where work- 
ers use screens to lift out the fiber in thin 
sheets of wet paper which are pressed 
lightly against walls to dry in the sun. 
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Bolivia Plans To Raise More Wheat 


. 

P 

4 

. 

‘ 
“Bolivia should have at least 125,000 additional acres planted in wheat in : 
order to be self-sufficient; at present the country grows only one-fifth of the 4 
wheat that it consumes,” says Ultima Hora, a leading newspaper of La Paz. P 
The average Bolivian, this editor points out, eats only 53 pounds of wheat per 
year while the average Argentine, just across the line, consumes annually 330 4 
pounds of wheat or its equivalent in bread. Bolivia, he adds, imports nearly 7 
all its sugar, as well as a large part of the wheat and rice it consumes. 4 
In 1938 Bolivia, with an area of 266,500,000 acres, had under cultivation only 
451,000 acres, or about one-fifth of 1 percent of the land area of the nation, or, { 
to put it another way, a little over one-tenth of an acre per inhabitant. The ; 
United States has two and one-half acres under cultivation per inhabitant. 
To help to correct this unbalanced economic situation, the Government 
of Bolivia has recently embarked on an active campaign to increase farming 
and to make the nation as nearly as possible self-sufficient in the field of { 
agriculture, food supply, and textiles. ‘ 
of a series of irrigation projects in different parts of the Republic. . 
Rapid progress is being made on the first of these projects, the Angostura 
Dam which blocks the Tamborada River 12 miles southeast of Cochabamba, $ 
the second city of Bolivia. Cochabamba is 8,500 feet above sea level. This 
dam will impound 85,000,000 cubic meters of water which will irrigate 22,300 
acres of farm land, most of which will be used to grow wheat. Thenewfarms ; 
on this irrigated land will also produce fruit, alfalfa, and vegetables for the 
‘ 

4 
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This program includes the building 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GAS 


Production of natural gas in Canada 
for October 1943 was 3,401,000,000,000 
cubic feet, increasing from 2,712,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet in September, the first 
appreciable monthly increase in 1943. 


COLOMBIAN PRODUCTION 


Production of crude oil and natural 
gasoline combined by two major oil com- 
panies in Colombia for the month of 
October 1943 amounted to 1,729,753 bar- 
rels. Of this amount only 381,739 barrels 
were refined into a variety of products 
ranging from ethyl gasoline to asphalt. 
One company employed 57,635 barrels of 
natural gasoline in blending operations 
in the refinery. 


PLANT CONVERSIONS IN MANAGUA, NICARA- 
GuA, To SAVE DIESEL OIL 


The government of Managua, Nicara- 
gua, has rebuilt a 200-horsepower steam 
plant to use firewood as fuel in order to 
save some 4,000 gallons of Diesel oil 
monthly. A brewing company in Mana- 
gua also installed a steam plant to sup- 
plement its Diesel unit. 


Railway 
Equipment 


LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED BY SWEDISH STATE 
RAILWAYS 


The State Railways of Sweden plan to 
place a new type of electric locomotive in 
service on the Langsele-Boden line, states 
a December report. Twelve of these lo- 
comotives, which have a maximum speed 
of 56 miles per hour and generate 3,000 
horsepower, were ordered in April 1942. 
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An entirely new type of locomotive also 
has been developed by the State Rail- 
ways. This has a top speed of 84 miles 
per hour and generates 3,500 horsepower. 
Three experimental locomotives of this 
type were built first with different fea- 
tures, in order to develop a final approved 
type. The tests have been completed, 
and 12 locomotives have been ordered by 
the State Railways. 


MAINTENANCE AND EQUIPMENT PLANS OF 
CHILEAN STATE RAILWAYS 


Chilean State Railways report plans 
for the expenditure of $5,000,000 for new 
equipment, including 1,000 freight cars, 
rails, heavy replacement machinery, and 
motor cars for use in the mining section 
of the north, and $24,000,000 for electrifi- 
cation equipment. About $2,200,000 is to 
be spent annually for regular mainte- 
nance of supplies and equipment. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER SITUATION IN U. K. 


Collections of scrap rubber in Great 
Britain are showing a decline. Inasmuch 
as rubber articles cannot be replaced, 
they are being kept in longer use, and 
collection of scrap rubber is not being 
emphasized because there are insufficient 
amounts of reclaim rubber to use with 
piles of scrap already on hand. 

A special program encouraging the 
care of rubber tires is being carried out 
in Great Britain by the use of pamphlets, 
posters, and movie shorts. Great stress 
is laid on the necessity of having tires 
retreaded before they wear too thin. 
Since January 1, 1943, it has been un- 
lawful to use on motor vehicles tires on 
which fabric is visible. 

Synthetic rubber to be produced in 
Great Britain under secret formula by 
British Celanese, Ltd., will be of a qual- 
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Sweden’s Rose-Berry Flour 


In order to supplement the supply of vitamin C in the diet of the Swedish 
people, a flour made of dried rose berries (“rose hips”) is being produced and 
marketed in that country. 

Before the war large quantities of fresh fruit were imported into Sweden. 
Now that such sources of vitamin C are severely curtailed, the people have 
been forced to turn to other sources of this much-needed vitamin. 

For many years Swedish housewives have been drying rose berries for food, 
but the method was primitive and much of the ascorbic acid was lost in the 
process. 

In 1926 the Swedish Cooperative Society (“Kooperativa Forbundet’’) 
started producing a flour made from dried rose berries. At first both Swedish 
and imported rose berries were used, but it was decided that the Swedish 
berries gave better results. Wild rose berries from the dog rose (Rosa 
Canina) are mainly used and it is estimated that 300 tons of fresh rose 
berries were gathered in 1943. 

The berries are gathered by members of the consumer cooperative societies 
who deliver them to their shops, in exchange for cash or provisions. The 
berries are then sent to vacuum dehydrating plants, where they are dried at 
a temperature of 60° to 70°. 

The dehydrating plants are in the principal rose-berry district so that the 
valuable ascorbic acid (vitamin C) will not be lost by delay in drying. The 
plants are located at Finkeby in east Sweden, Goteborg in west Sweden, and 
Astorp in Skane. After being dehydrated the berries are sent to the pack- 
ing plant at Malmo, where they are made into flour. 

First quality flour is guaranteed to contain 2 percent of ascorbic acid, and 
second-quality flour contains about 1 percent. An official of the Swedish 
Cooperative Society states that the 1943 crop of berries probably ran as high 
as 3 percent ascorbic acid for the best quality, and hardly any of the second 
quality showed a lower figure than 2 percent. 

As evidence of the Government’s belief in the value of the rose-berry flour, 
it is reported that the Swedish Army and Navy want the cooperative to sup- 
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ity to compete with natural rubber even 
in peacetime, the British press claims. 
The company will have to construct a 
new plant in addition to installations 
already in use. Restricted by priorities, 
the capacity of the plant is expected to 
be comparatively small, meeting only a 
fractional part of the country’s needs. 


RusBBER-Goops MANUFACTURE IN CANADA 


Canada, normally the sixth-largest 
rubber-importing country in the world, 
is now one of the leading countries man- 
ufacturing rubber goods, states the Do- 
minion press. 

In 1942, the 29 Canadian plants pro- 
duced goods valued at $122,231,402 ($3,- 
000,000 more than the value of goods 
produced in 1941), of which 81 percent 
was manufactured in Ontario. Rubber 
tires and tubes accounted for 65 percent 
of the total, while footwear amounted to 
more than 16 percent. 


Soaps 
Soap RATIONING, SERBIA, YUGOSLAVIA 


The Red Cross Administration of Ser- 
bia, Yugoslavia, was to begin in Decem- 
ber the distribution of soap for babies 
born after September 30, 1943, according 
to reports in the Nazi-controlled press 
of November. Each Monday and each 
Friday a cake of soap weighing 450 grams 
was to be allotted to each infant. 

Under the monthly distribution 
scheme, persons other than infants were 
to receive for December 160 grams of 
soap and 200 grams of soap powder, the 
former valued at about 12 cents and the 
latter at approximately 25 cents. 


ply them with their entire requirements of this protective food. 








Textiles and 
Related Products 


Imports INTO TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Imports of printed piece goods into 
Trinidad, British West Indies, in 1942 
were valued at $1,585,607 (Trinidad dol- 
lars), compared with only $551,959 in 
1941. 


Rayon piece goods worth $1,453,357 


were imported in 1942, slightly more than 
the $1,049,582 reported for the preced- 
ing year. 





FOR VICTORY 


whe J. ha ile santa 
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URUGUAYAN COTTON- AND WOOL-Texr, 
MILLs ACTIVE 


Domestic and export demand kept 
Uruguay’s cotton- and wool-textile mills 
busy during December. 

Supplies of yarn are still insufficient 
but domestic production is increasing 
Rayon thread is scarce and some knitting 
mills may shut down because of lack of 
mercerized yarns. 


Cotton and Products 


ALGERIAN COTTON PRODUCTION 


Although cotton cultivation in Algeria 
is expensive because of limited areg and 
the need of constant care and attention 
the stimulus of wartime requirements 
has effected an increased production jp 
recent years. 

Estimated yield in 1943 is 2,500, 
pounds, unginned. In 1942, 3,504 acres 
were cultivated, with a crop of 1,985,269 
pounds. The crop is usually ginned be. 
fore shipment. 

In pre-war years almost the entire 
output was shipped to France. 


BRAZILIAN COTTON CROP 


Northern Brazil’s 1943-44 cotton crop 
is Officially estimated at 103,700 metric 
tons. The 1942-43 crop, according to 
final estimates just released, totaled 7%. 
680 tons. 

Estimates for the various States of 
northern Brazil are shown in the follow. 
ing table: 








State 1943-44 1942-43 


Metric tons | Metric tons 
Para 2, 000 
Maranhao 5, 000 
Piaui 1, 000 
Rio Grande do Norte 18, 000 | 11, 882 
Ceara 20, 000 | 19, 48 
Paraiba 25, 000 | 18, 47] 
Pernambuco 20, 000 
Alagoas 9, 000 
Sergipe 3, 500 
Bahia (northern zone 200 Bi 








Total 103, 700 | 78, 680 





Planting of cotton in the Sao Paulo 
area of Brazil has been completed, and 
growing conditions are 
favorable. 

Despite an estimated carry-over of 
190,000,000 kilograms, the acreage is said 
to be larger than in the preceding season, 
based on prospects of increased exports 
after the war. 


SPANISH SITUATION IMPROVED 


In November, 43,099 bales (8,459,645 
kilograms) of cotton were shipped into 
Spain, making a total of 76,210,582 kilo- 
grams for the January through Novem- 
ber period of 1943. In the corresponding 
months of 1942, imports totaled 63,911,219 
kilograms. 

Mill activities improved compared with 
October because of larger cotton alloca- 
tions by the Syndicate. Most mills, at- 
cording to trade reports, operated one 
shift on an average of 4 days a week. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
HUNGARIAN HEMP ACREAGE EXPANDED 


Hungary now lays claim to ranking 
third in world hemp production, pres 


reported as | 
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reports stating that the area planted to 
hemp has been expanded to 142,000 acres. 

The hemp is processed in Nazi-man- 
aged factories, fine fibers being used for 
linen and the coarser quality for rope. 


Wearing Apparel 


BULGARIAN TEACHERS GET SPECIAL 
CLOTHING ALLOCATION 


Bulgarian schoolteachers are most 

critically in need of clothing, and ac- 
cording to the Bulgarian press, 70,000 
meters of cloth are being woven for the 
exclusive use of teachers. Men teachers 
are permitted 3 meters and women 214 
meters, at a charge of 400 leva per meter, 
to be paid in three installments. The 
first installment is to be paid at the time 
of registration, the second on January 
95, 1944, and the final on September 25, 
944. 
Applicants must register with the di- 
rectors of secondary schools who will in 
turn refer the papers to the proper 
authorities. 


PARAGUAYAN HAT INDUSTRY 


Hat making has become an important 
industry in Paraguay since inexpensive 
straw hats are no longer obtainable from 
Java. 

Palm straw is abundant and Para- 
guayans have long been skilled in making 
hats. 

In 1943 a new hat factory was estab- 
lished in Asuncion in line with the coun- 
trys handiwork-production system. A 
10-year concession was obtained from the 
Government granting exclusive operation 
rights, with permission to utilize prison 
labor. About 300 prisoners now are em- 
ployed. Some 200 persons are enrolled 
on a home-work basis, and finished or 
semifinished hats are purchased 
throughout the country from families 
which have been weaving hats for many 
years. 

In 1943, in addition to supplying the 
normal annual consumption of 120,000 
hats, 420,000 finished and semifinished 
hats were exported to Argentina and 
other nearby markets. 


UrvGUAYAN CLOTHING BUSINESS REPORTED 
IMPROVED 


Retail and department stores in Uru- 
guay enjoyed slightly improved business 
in December, although still below normal 
proportions. Ceremonies in connection 
with the close of the school year created 
a demand for children’s clothes. In- 
creased spending for Christmas and New 
Year also contributed to the slight up- 
swing. 

Domestic demand for hats again de- 
creased in Uruguay in December and 
most material for straw hats was shipped 
to Argentina. 

The possibility of exporting “cloches” 
to the United States is now under con- 
sideration. 


CLOTHING PRODUCTION ALLOCATED IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


To most satisfactorily take care of 
clothing needs within the limits of avail- 
able manpower and materials, civilian 
clothing will be manufactured in New 
Zaland according to three groups of 
essentiality. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


A National Garment Control Council 
representing Government and industry, 
through district committees will allocate 
production among various factories in 
the Dominion. Superseded only by mili- 
tary needs, group A will include essential 
garments, most urgently needed. Group 
B comprises items in critical supply, but 
less urgently required. Group C em- 
braces essential items which are not in 
critical supply. The classification lists 
will be reviewed quarterly, and a close 
check will be kept of all factor-produc- 
tion figures, so that the work and man- 
power may continue to be properly 
allocated. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN TOBACCO CROP 


Practically all of Ontario’s 1943 crop 
of flue-cured tobacco, estimated at 57,- 
000,000 pounds, has been sold. Prices 
ranged from 18 cents to 43% cents a 
pound, the greater portion of the crop 
selling at 28 cents to 34 cents a pound. 

In the section known as the New Belt, 
of which Norfolk County is the hub, a 
small land boom is under way, attributed 
in some measure to the higher prices 
being obtained for tobacco this year. 
Norfolk County produces 60 percent of 
all tobacco grown in Ontario. 

Flue-cured tobacco marketing in the 
New Belt commenced November 16. 
Within a week 43,000,000 pounds of the 
estimated 49,000,000 pounds grown by 
members of the Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Marketing Association had been sold. 
Last year only half of the New Belt to- 
bacco was sold during the first week of 
marketing. 

Quebec’s 1943 tobacco crop is expected 
to reach 4,250,000 pounds, an increase 
over the preceding year, according to a 
British publication. The increase is at- 
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tributed to the fact that tobacco farmers 
in the three principal districts devoted 
to tobacco culture—Joliette, Three Riv- 
ers, and Vercheres—were able this year 
to harvest their crops before the frost, 
whereas in 1942 frost had caused dam- 
age to 800,000 pounds of tobacco. 

Although a smaller area was culti- 
vated this year, the crop is heavier and 
the quality of the tobacco better than 
last year. 


NICARAGUAN CIGARETTE PRODUCTION 


Nicaragua’s only cigarette factory re- 
ported that production was greater in 
November 1943 than in the preceding 
month and more than 13 percent greater 
than output in November 1942. 





A number of Norwegian textile fac- 
tories are soon to commence production 
of working clothes from paper, accord- 
ing to the Danish radio. 





Limitations and 
Controls Upon 
International Trade 


(Continued from p. 5) 


their intergovernmental arrangements 
are entered into voluntarily, and involve 
definite efforts to share supplies as well 
as shortages, so far as the prior require- 
ments of military programs and ship- 
ping availabilities allow.® 


5For an analysis of the principal inter- 
governmental arrangements to govern the 
wartime movements of goods among the non- 
Axis countries, see article in ForEIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for March 13, 1943, entitled 
“Economic Pooling and Lend-Lease Opera- 
tions among the Belligerent Allies.” As in- 
dicated above, they have not been radically 
changed in character since that time. 


WE ARE BUYING 


U.S.SAVINGS BONDS and STAMPS 
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in Exchange Rates 


N OTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
— and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 
dollar. 
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se 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


| 


ay | Approxi- 
Country Unit quoted | Type of exchange a F mate 
‘ Nov. 1943 a 
, 1941 (an- | 1942 (an- fateinetha. | Staite equiva- | Date, 
nual) nual) ly) ; lent in 1943 
y) | U.S. 
currency 
Argentina__.__| Paper peso | Official A ~ 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | $0.2681 | Dec. 4 
| Official B--- 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 | Do. 
— ge 4. 88 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do 
ree market 4. 24 4.00 4.00 . 2500 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano g Controlled ; 43. 38 46. 46 42.42 42.42 0236 Jan 11 
i ae 54. 02 49. 66 44.50 | 45.50 . 0220 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro | LL 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 0606 | Dec. 1 
Free market___- 19. 72 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 . 0509 Do. 
Special free market 20. 68 20. 52 20.30 | 20.30 | 0493 Do 
Chile__- .-| Peso. Official ve 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 | .0516 | Jan. 8 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do 
Curb market 31.78 31.75 32.47 | 31.90 .0323 | Do. 
Free ae 31.15 31.13 31.00 31.00 . 0323 | Do. 
Gold exenange _- 31.15 31.13 31.00 | 31.00 0223 | Do. 
Mining dollar 31. 35 31.13 31.00 31.00 0323 Do 
Agricultural dollar 23115 31.13 31. 00 31.00 0323 Do 
Colombia do | Controlled _--- 1.75 1.7 1.75 1.75 5714 Do. 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 5682 Do. 
Stabilization Fund (3) (3) (4) (4) (4) Do. 
Curb._.... — 1. 86 1.77 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do 
Costa Rica_- Colon Uncontrolled 5.85 5.71 5. 64 5. 65 1773 | Dee. 30 
| Controlled - 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do 
Cuba. Peso. __- a 98 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 Do 
Ecuador ..| Sucre__- Central Bank (official) 15. 00 14.39 14.10 14. 10 0709 Do 
Honduras | Lempira_- Official 2. 04 2.04 2.04 2.04 4902 | Nov. 30 
Mexico a | Free____-- 4. 86 4.85 4.85 4.85 2062 | Dec. 18 
Nicaragua__._.__| Cordoba__.___| Official 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 2000 | Dec. 24 
| Curb 4 5.93 5. 27 5. 30 1887 | Dee. 31 
Paraguay --- Paper peso___.| Official 333. 00 333.00 | 333.00 .0030 | Nov. 7 
Paraguay -__- Guarani *____ _.do 3. 10 3. 10 . 3226 | Dec. 31 
Pera..........| Sel ....| Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Jan 8 
Salvador _. Colon | do 2.50 2. 50 2 50 2. 50 4000 | Dec. 18 
Uruguay -- - Peso | Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 5263 | Jan. 8& 
ree 2. 31 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 263 Do 
Venezuela. Bolivar Controlled 3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 | Dee. 31 
Free___. $3.76 3. 45 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do 





1 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Established March 25. 

* For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.195. 

4 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 

5 July 24-December 31. 

6 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943 


NotTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United State 
into Argentina. 





on those pelts purchased for United 
States consumption. Moreover, the 
planes bringing the pelts from the trap- 


Foreign-Trade 

Zones on Great- pers would carry foods and manufactures 

Ci ] R to these potential consumers, opening 
ircie outes new markets and opportunities for 


American enterprise. 

Another occasion where Foreign-Trade 
Zones will serve international air trans- 
port concerns the transfer of in-transit 
cargo from one type of carrier to an- 
other. For instance, from plane to 
ocean vessel and vice versa. These zones 
will provide customs-free areas where 
bulk cargoes can be broken, thus allow- 
ing air cargo to be repacked economically 
to withstand specific transportation 
hazards. 


“High in Hope and Work” 


And these are but a few among a 
myriad of possible examples. As was 
previously stated, the determinants of 
the harbor of tomorrow will be the in- 
dustry and economic importance of the 
region surrounding it. Dazzling as is the 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Vistas Open Up 


Think of Fairbanks, or Nome, Alaska, 
as such a market, with not only all of 
Alaska but all of Canada, all of conti- 
nental United States, all of northern 
Asia, including Siberia, Manchuria, Tibet, 
and other regions, and all of northern 
Europe as its hinterland. Here, in a 
foreign-trade zone, the pelt of the Rus- 
sian sable, the Canadian beaver, or the 
Alaskan seal could be shown and auc- 
tioned; here English, Russian, German, 
Canadian, Argentine, Australian, South 
African, and American buyers, buyers 
from every consuming market of the 
world, could gather and bid, and United 
States customs duty would be paid only 
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prospective future of certain norther 
centers, the prospects of many inlang 
United States cities as air-cargo foreign. 
trade centers is incomparably brighter 
In considering such a commercia} 
theme as this. one feels that we shoujg 
all keep steadily in mind the words of 
Daniel Hudson Burnham: “Make no 
little plans; they have no magic to stir 
men’s blood and probably themselves wij 
not be realized. Make big plans; aim 
high in hope and work, remembe 
that a noble, logical diagram once Te- 
corded will never die, but long after we 
are gone will be a living thing, assertj 
itself with ever-growing insistency, Re. 
member that our sons and grandsons are 
going to do things that would stagger yg» 


Rubber in Africa 


(Continued from p. 6) 





All native plants and trees were ey. 
perimented with; but in Africa, as else. 
where in the Tropics, the Hevea tree, im. 
ported from Brazil, proved to be the mos 
successful. Consequently, much of the 
area originally planted with other kinds 
of rubber was replanted with Hevea. 

In a relatively short time plantations 
had been established in Uganda, Belgian 
Congo, Nigeria, Gold Coast, Cameroons, 
and Liberia. The yield of Hevea was 
less than 3 pounds a tree—a poor return 
when compared to the yield of an im. 
proved Hevea tree today. But the cog 
of planting was low because Hevea was 
planted along with other crops, princi- 
pally coffee and cocoa, and to some ex. 
tent with other species of rubber. Heveg 
planting was well on the way to success 
when war came in 1914, and further 
planting was interrupted. Care and pro- 
duction on existing plantations were in. 
terfered with. 


After World War I 

Following the war, plantation rubber 
from the Middle East was available on 
world markets at a price which pre- 
cluded production from wild sources, 
Exports from Africa declined from 16,025 
long tons in 1913 to 17,717 long tons in 
1914, dropping finally to 2,433 long tons 
in 1922. Africa was no longer impor- 
tant as a producer of rubber. 

Little or no attention was paia to rub- 
ber-growing there in the twenties and 
early thirties. In 1932 total rubber ex- 
ports from Africa amounted to only 1,992 
long tons. Since that time output has 
risen fairly steadily, by reason of the 
fact that several scientifically run plan- 
tations began to produce. While many 
trees planted in the earlier period of rub- 
ber development had been felled, de- 
stroyed by fire, or allowed to grow into 
jungles, a sizable number of good trees 
remained to supplement wild sources for 
present exploitation. World needs have 
given impetus to the governments of the 
various countries of the African world to 
promote the greatest production possible. 


Toward Maximum Output 


The British have taken steps to obtain 
maximum production in East and West 
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ca. New plantings have been made 
and parts of old plantations reclaimed. 
jal officers to carry out the work 
ye been appointed, and Malayan 
planters are giving assistance. In Tan- 
ganyika, the firm of Jardine, Matheson, 
& Co. has been appointed managing 
agent for all plantations taken over by 
the government, and buying agent for 
the whole territory. The British Min- 
istry of Supply Rubber Control has set a 
price range of 842 d. to 1s. 2d. on African 
rubber, according to quality and percent- 
age of adulteration. According to avail- 
able but incomplete figures, British 
Africa exported 2,993 long tons of crude 
rubber in 1940 and 3,094 long tons in 
1941. 

The Belgian Congo Agricultural De- 
partment has taken over all plantations 
abandoned in the slump and is taking 
measures to exploit actively all available 
sources of rubber. It is reported that in 
1937 there were 18,110 acres in rubber 
planting in that country. In 1939, 1,141 
jong tons of rubber were exported. 
Yields on acreage under cultivation have 
not been good, but future prospects are 
encouraging. 

Plantings in Mozambique, Angola, and 
Portuguese Guinea have been unsuccess- 
ful. There is an abundance of wild rub- 
per in these countries; and if prevailing 
market prices justify greater production 
costs, the natives are probably collecting 
it. Portuguese Africa exported in 1941 
only 359 long tons of rubber. 

There are no real rubber plantations 
in French West Africa and French Equa- 
torial Africa. Production there is largely 
from various species of the Landolphia 
vine, although the Puntumia tree is in- 
digenous to the Ivory Coast. French 
Cameroun exported 1,415 tons of rubber 
in 1941. A minimum price varying from 
11.75 to 13.45 francs per kilogram of 
rubber was established in the French 
Sudan in 1942. Since destructive meth- 
ods are probably in use in French Africa, 
the possibility of increased production is 
good. 


Liberia Outstanding 


The Republic of Liberia is of great im- 
portance in rubber production in Africa. 
Many rubber-producing plants and vines 
grow there natively. Plantations have 
existed since 1910. Firestone has more 
than 70,000 acres in rubber, of which 
more than 35,000 acres are in production. 
Liberia exported in 1941 8,371 long tons 
of rubber. It can be assumed that ex- 
ports have increased since that time. 

Africa, at least temporarily, has a 
place among the rubber-producing con- 
tinents of the world. Total exports in 
1939, as based on available information, 
were 13,062 long tons. In the middle of 
1942 the British promised that in the 
“near future’ Africa would produce 
30,000 tons a year. Probably 1943 was 
hot meant by the “near future.” How- 
ever, Since an all-out policy of produc- 
ing rubber was in effect there, it is rea- 
sonably certain that the 1943 output 
constituted an appreciable amount to 
add to the stockpile of the United 
Nations. 
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The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 142. 


No. 510—Current Export Bulletin No. 142, 
January 21, 1944 

I. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 13. 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 13 is 


now being printed and will be mailed to all 
subscribers in about 10 days. A supply of 
sale copies will thereafter be available at re- 
gional offices of the Department of Com- 
merce, and at the Washington and New York 
offices of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. This new Comprehensive Schedule 
contains all pertinent information contained 
in Current Export Bulletins through No. 139. 


II. Changes in General License. 








| 
a. General General Effec- 
C ditv icense icense ive 
ommodity ———_ group, group, | date of 
B No. old new change 
Animal Products, Edible: | | 1944 
I Ns acarin at lea wc wii dos gs a Sais ols W eb me a ee cae 0098. 00 62 | None | Jan. 29 
Egg products, RE E TSR ii TOE UES IS B88 SPIES. | 0093. 05 62 None Do. 
Egg products, frozen _-. ARE aE LL A ON -| 0093. 07 62 None | Do. 
Egg products, otherwise preserved _ Paaditaenibei data ks aaah toamee tana | 0093. 98 62 None | Do. 
SR EE ee NOS PETA 0092. 00 | 62 None | Do. 
Gelatin (include unflavored gelatin in packages) (report flavored | 
gelatin preparations in 1637.00 and gelatin for photographic use in | 
SUD pacusinniitivanimaspatpienweendskidivevaipadennmendens 0095. 00 | 62| None] Do. 
Dieak eserente aad ONS GB 8 io sn rcs wt ee cc eee | 0094. 00 | 62 None} Do. 
Other edible animal products, n. e. s. (include buttermilk, dog food, | | 
empty gelatin capsules, suet, whey, turtle meat, rennet, junket, | 
frogs’ legs, and edible casein) ____- a 0099. 00 | Ppa, Ae 
Lecithin—See General License for Medicinals, P. 91, i, Comprehen- } | 
sive Export Schedule No. 13__..-- ; Sa, 0099. 00 ee ee 
Other edible animal products, n. e. Bo an aces Cees | 0099. 00 62 | None | Do. 
Beverages: | 
I i ee ee | 1775. 00 | 62} None Do. 
Malt extract and malt sirup RE ei) ES TS REN 1701. 00 | 62 None | Do. 
CII «ican cso eusnmhddincankatscnaminatddladewnene aes : 1776. 00 62 None Do. 
Pineapple juice (include concentrated)........___- eon 1772. 00 62 None | Do. 
Sirup and flavors for beverages (include concentrated sirups) _.. so acchablacaesed 1766. 00 62 | None | Do. 
Fruit juices, other (include grape juice, cider, citrus fruit juices, n. e. | | 
RE SE PI so ra candueco wn veeccawkoatccucsacueeliuceeseun 1779. 00 62 | None Do. 
Cocoa, Coffee, and Tea: 
Cc hocolate, TEL LD A ta, EN PERS | 1503. 00 | 62 None Do. 
I cc ne 8 eee 1501. 00 | 62 None | Do. 
Cocoa, powdered. LE AE, OR Ae RR ELE IEP TO RES EN .| 1502. 00 | 62 None Do. 
Dairy Products: 
Buttermilk... ._.._....- eee a 0099. 00 | 62 None Do. 
Cheese, processed, blended, and spreads. 0067. 50 | 62 None | Do. 
Cheese, other (include in original loaves) - - 067.90 | 62 None | Do. 
Infants’ food, malted milk, ete. sd 0069. 00 | 62 None Do. 
Milk and cream, condensed (sweetened) _ es 0061.00 | 62 None | Do. 
Milk, dried skimmed. ..-............--.. é a ‘ 0064. 00 62 | None; Do. 
Milk, dried whole ___.-- eine | 0063.00 | 62| None} Do. 
Milk and cream, evaporated (unsweetened) 0062. 00 62 None | Do. 
™ a and cream, fresh and sterilized 0060. 00 62 None | Do. 
ish: | 
Clams and oysters, canned 0088. 05 | 62 None Do. 
Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk, canned 0086. 01 | 62 None Do. 
Crahs and crab meat, canned. 0088. 03 | 62 None Joo. 
Herring, canned aud 0086. 03 | 62 None Do. 
Lobster, canned | 0088. 01 | 62 None Do. 
Salmon, canned | 0084. 00 | 62 None Do. 
Sardines, canned _-_-_. 0085. 00 | 62 None Do. 
Shrimp, canned_. 0OR7.00 | 62 None Do. 
Other shellfish, canned OORS, 98 | 62 None Do. 
Other canned fish, except shell 0086. 98 | 62 | None Do. 
Fruits—Canned: 
Apples and apple sauce 1335. 00 62 None Do. 
Po" See OR Ee Santee S os oS EE 1340. 00 62 None Do. 
Cherries 1341.00 | 62 None Do. 
Fruits for salad (inelude fruit cocktail) 1346. 00 62 None Do. 
Grapefruit - - : 1332. 00 | €2 None | Do. 
Grapes 1236. 00 | 62 None Tso. 
Loganberries 1333. 00 | 62 | None Do. 
Peaches. -- 1343. 90 | 62 | None} Do. 
Pears. _.. 1344. 09 | 62 | None} Deo. 
Pineapples 1345. 00 | 62 | None Do. 
Prunes and plums 1342. 00 62 None Do. 
Berries, other 1334. 00 62 | None | Do. 
Fruits, other 1347.00 32 | None | Do. , 
Fruits—Dried and E vapor: ated: | 
Apples... . ci 1325. 00 62} None Do. 
Apple waste__. 1329. 00 62 None Do. 
A pricots - - - 1326. 00 62 None Do. 
Dates, dried or otherwise prepared. caleteath aca cecseos sual alent aaa 1331. 00 62 None Do. 
SPER CRUE GE SUES choc onndcskinhsaclbeucccaseawnns PRLS Aaa 1321. 00 62 None Do. 
(ee Soa alotaa eal 1330. 05 62 None Do. 
SS, SS SRE aE i DEE SS 1327. 00 62 None Do. 
eee ones 1322. 00 62 | None Do. 
Prunes... _-- ES RE ENR eA ANN 228 1328. 00 62 | None Do. 
Raisins and currants........-.-_------ . ceweae 1324. 00 62 None Do. 
Fruits, dried and evaporated, other. - - _- aid 1330. 98 62 None Do. 
Fruits—Fresh and Subtropical: 
IG ec Giccdlbcanichabus aeiaactdudesdacantn’ 1312. 00 62 None Do. 


Apples in baskets. - - 
Apples in boxes. . 




















1310. 00 62 
1311. 00 62 


None Do. 
None Do. 
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| 
General 
license 


62 


62 





None | 


None 
None 


62 | 
62 | 


62 
62 
62 
62 


62 
None 
62 
62 


None 


62 
None 
62 
None 
None 


#2 


62 


62 


62 


62 


Depart- 
ment of 
Commodity Commerce 
| Schedule 
| B No. 
Fruits—Fresh and Subtropical—Continued. 
0 SE Ae ee 1319. 10 | 
te nee ieietinkaggnesabb=twenwnenresceas 1301. 00 
ee een ee, ee 1313. 00 | 
i Ag Eas dbnoansede 1309. 00 | 
Dates, etre 1331. 00 | 
Ee 1302. 00 | 
ES EE ea ae oe 1315. 00 
Lemons and limes_- ES ee ae ’ 1303. 00 
Oranges and TS ON ; 1305. 00 | 
SS aR 1317. 00 
Pears - | ahd ee ee 1316. 00 
Pineapples “a 1307. 00 
Prunes and plums__. 1318. 00 
ee ee 1314. 10 
Melons, n. e. s___-_- 1314. 50 
Fruits, fresh, other 1319. 90 
Fruit preparations, other (include glazed fruits, and candied peels) 1350. 98 | 
Fruit pulp-_--____- 1350. 03 
Fruits, preserved, jellies, and jams (include maraschino cherries, mar- 
malades, and fruit butter) -- 1349. 00 
Meat products: 
Beef, canned, corned, hash hamburger steak : 0036. 15 
Beef, canned, other (include beef and ox tongues) - 0036. 90 
Beef, fresh or frozen ___--_--_-__- 0020. 00 
Beef, pickled or cured 0021. 00 
Beef, roast or boiled 0036. 18 
Chicken, canned 0039. 01 
Mutton and lamb__ 0034. 00 
Pork bacon (include all pickled sides, n. e. s. and backs) 0029. 00 
Pork, canne “e 5 0037. 00 
Pork, Cumberland and Wiltshire sides___- 0030. 00 
Pork, fresh or frozen s ve 0027. 00 
Pork, ham and shoulder, cured 0028. 00 
Pork, other, pickled or salted __- . 0032. 00 
Sausage, bologna, and frankfurters, canned ___- 0038. 00 
Sausage, bologna, and frankfurters, not canned __ 0035. 00 
Sausage casings, beef (include bladders, bunges, middlings and wea- 
tay REEDS RE 5 IEE aE 0047. 00 
Sausage casings, hog (include bladders, bunge, middlings, ‘and wea- 
Ne atte BOL eens baenpecnkeinbuminess 0046. 00 
Sausage casings, other (include bladders, bungs, middlings, weasands, 
a eweninaneinercisé 0049. 00 
Sausage ingredients, salted or otherwise cured_-__._________- 0044. 00 
REE SEA IR I 0020. 00 
Veal, ea ee ee 0021. 00 
Other meat, n. e. s. (include smoked poultry) - - --- 0045. 00 
Nuts: 
a i csi enaibenems 1379. 05 
ee Sea eae 1379. 05 
ES EE Se 1379. 05 
Oilseeds—V egetable: 
Hemp, perilla, poppy, rape, and sunflower seed, and palm nuts and 
palm kernels (all varieties) 2220. 20 | 
Hempseed - - eh 2220. 20 
Palm nuts and ‘palm kernels 2220. 20 
ee 2220. 20 
Poppy seed----....--- 2220. 20 
Rape 2220. 20 
Saniower ‘seed _- pare 2220. 20 
Seeds: 
Alfalfa 2401. 00 
Carrot seeds 2468. 50 
Clover, other__- 2405. 00 
Alsyke. 2405. 00 | 
Clover, n. e. s 2405. 00 
Grass and field seeds, n. e. s 2419. 00 
Meadow - ‘ 2419. 00 
Orchard 2419. 00 | 
Grass and field seeds, n. e. s 2419. 00 
Other vegetable seeds (include mushroom spawn and tree seed) (report 
seed beans in 1201.50, seed peas in 1202.50, seed potatoes in 1211.00, 
and seed grain in specific grain classes) 2468, 90 
Fennel eA : 2468. 90 
Mushroom 2468. 90 
Onion 2468. 90 | 
Tree seed _ - 2468. 90 
Other vegetable seeds 2468. 90 
Spices: 
Capsicum. -- ; ie ele sacent 1549. 01 
as 5 1549. 03 | 
Cinnamon : 1549. 02 
Cloves, unground 1549. 05 
Nutmegs, unground__-_-. 1549. 07 
Pepper, unground_-_-_- 1549. 11 
Vanilla beans - - 1549.15 | 
See 1549. 98 | 
a 1549. 98 
Other spices, n. e. s 1549. 98 
Sugar and related products: 
Chocolate candy - ------ 1634. 00 
Glucose, dry. __- 1644. 00 
Glucose, liquid- 1643. 00 
Oe = 1642. 00 
Molasses _--..----- ute 1629. 00 
Syrup... aeeeeiees intel ; 1647. 00 
ae aan eae Ee 1619. 05 
Candy, n. e. s. (include glazed nuts) _ weeny ; 1635. 00 
Contutions, n. e. s. (include ice-cream powder, ice cream, chocolate 
and vanilla pudding, flavoring sugar, and flavored gelatin pee 
OE SOS RR Sao 1637. 00 
Vegetables and preparations: 
Asparagus, canned 1241. 00 
Baked beans, and pork and beans, canned 1242. 00 


General 
license 
group, 

new 


| 


Effec- 
tive 
date of 
change 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


| 
| 
| 


None | 
None | 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 


None 
None 


None | 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None | 
None | 
None | 
None | 
None | 


None 


None | 


None 


None 


None | 
None | 
None | 
None | 


None 
None | 


None | 
None | 
None | 


None 
None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 


None | 


None 
None 
None 
None 


None 


None | 


None 


None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None | 


None 
None 
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(Continued from p. 19) 


Despite the continued shortage go 
yarns in the cotton-textile trade, mij 
were busy. The arrival of spi 
equipment from the United States ip. 
creased the production of much- -needeq 
yarns. The quality of cotton goods pro. 
duced in Uruguay is excellent and better 
demand was reported in both the expor 
and the domestic markets. The neeq 
of mercerized yarns continued t 
threaten to shut down some machines 
and rayon thread was also in limited 
supply. 

Of the four principal tanneries, one 
had been closed for more than a month 
by a strike, but the others were workj 
mostly for the local shoe manufacturers 
there having been no demand from the 
export market. Prices declined slightly 
particularly for sole leather because of 
the decline in exports. The shoe indus. 
try was still active, but production fo, 
the summer season was nearly at an end, 
A period of extreme dullness would then 
be anticipated, lasting until the middle 
of February. In general, the shoe busi. 
ness was slightly better in 1943 than ip 
1942. 

Domestic demand for hats again de. 
creased, and as a consequence most of 
the raw material for straw hats was sent 
to Argentina. 

Glass factories continued active be. 
cause of increased demand. Prices re. 
mained unchanged. 


DOMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES—EMPLOYMENT 


The retail-trade situation was not en- 
tirely satisfactory. The end of the school 
season and the usual holiday trade re. 
sulted in increased local spending, but on 
the whole retail business was a little slow, 
no action having yet been taken with re- 
gard to the changed business hours. 

The official index of the cost of living 
in Montevideo for November was re- 
ported to be 125.3 as compared with 1294 
for October. This decline was explained 
by the Direccion General de Asuntos 
Economicos on the basis of a drop in the 
price of potatoes of more than 50 per- 
cent and lesser price declines in such 
items as coffee, cheese, lard, and canned 
goods. 

The Government ordered a reduction 
in the price of fuel oil to 60.75 pesos per 
ton for heavy and 65.50 pesos for light 
oil, the former maximum prices having 
been 72.75 for heavy and 76.50 for light 
oils. The State monopoly promised a re- 
duction as of January 1, 1944, in rates 
for the average consumer of electricity 
for light and power in the home. 

The Minister of Agriculture was re 
quested to import 66,000 boxes of eggs, 
and a maximum retail price of 32 cente- 
simos per dozen was established for ba- 
nanas. The psychological effect of more 
and cheaper potatoes, better kerosene 
distribution, and promises of increased 
supplies of gasoline and cheaper electrit 
rates seemed favorable. Speculation it 
essential commodities was restrained by 
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the threat of jail sentences instead of 
fines for violators. — 

The employment situation was slightly 
petter than in November, but omnibus 
workers threatened to strike in a dis- 
ute over municipal fines, and a strike 
kept one of the big tanneries closed dur- 
ing the month. 


CoNSERVATION MEASURES AND RATIONING 


A kerosene-rationing scheme was an- 
nounced following the census, and was 
said to be applicable to 150,000 families, 
among whom would be distributed 670,- 
500 liters of kerosene monthly. With 
the arrival of 14,000,000 liters of crude 
oil, increased supplies of gasoline were 
anticipated. It was decided to allow 
tourists 50 liters per month, plus a quota 
of 60 liters extra on arrival. 

Because of a shortage of rice, the dec- 
laration, in writing, of all stocks was re- 
quired, and within a brief period it was 
announced that 1,200 depositories of rice 
had been registered. The shortage of 
twine was relieved by arrivals from Mex- 
ico and Argentina, but speculation in 
purlap bags was reported. A threatened 
shortage of mate was averted by new 
imports. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Building permits issued in November 
in Montevideo totaled 460 for a value of 
1,301,635 pesos as compared with 466 for 
October for a value of $1,377,343 pesos. 
Permits issued from January 1 through 
November 30, 1943 were valued at 12,- 
772,081 pesos against 13,614,263 for the 
corresponding period of 1942 and 21,401,- 
210 for 1941. Local manufacturers of 
cement reduced the price of their product 
in an effort to stimulate building, and 
the newspapers carried editorials urging 
new measures to stimulate the industry. 
It seems doubtful, however, that much 
greater activity can be achieved, the 
probability being that the peaks reached 
in former years were due to abnormal 
conditions. 


Venezuela 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Duty-Free Importation.— 
The importation of portland cement in- 
to Venezuela is being encouraged to re- 
lieve the continued shortage being expe- 
rienced there. The period during which 
cement may be imported duty free, effec- 
tive on December 7, 1942, has been ex- 
tended until May 7, 1944. There has also 
been a reduction in wharfage charges to 
make uniform the charges on cement en- 
tering the various Venezuelan ports. 





New broadcast services for the Latin 
American countries, to be presented in 
both Spanish and English, have been an- 
nounced by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. There is to be an average 
of 3 programs daily of an educational, 
musical, or entertainment type and 4 
regularly scheduled news broadcasts in 
Spanish; also an average of 8 transmis- 
sions daily of entertainment programs 
and 12 daily news broadcasts in English. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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U. 8. Export Control and Related 


Announcements 


(Continued from p. 32) 





Commodity 








Vegetables and preparations—Continued. 
Beans, dry or ripe. wards: 7 
Corn, canned __...._.- unis adhe 
Ketchup, chili sauce, and other tomato table sauces 
Peas, canned_.. : ‘ , 

Peas, dry or ripe 
Seed beans__. 
Seed peas_. 


Tomatoes, canned 
Tomato juice, canned ._______. 
Tomato paste and puree, canned 
Vegetables, dehydrated _- ; 
Other canned vegetables and juices 
Beans, canned. 
Beets, canned_._____- 
Carrots, canned___..___- 
Pumpkins, canned_-............_-- 
a a 
Spinach, canned ---.__- I ne Ee 
Other canned vegetables and juices 


Other vegetable preparations (include liquid yeast (convertit), 
monosodium glutamate, iecthin-refined soybean oil, concentrated 


hops and peanut butter) 


Lecithin—See General License for Medicinals, p. 91, Compre- 


hensive Export Schedule No. 13 
Sago, crude and flour . 
Tapioca... : ae ; 

Other vegetable preparations.__. . 

Vegetable products—miscellaneous: 

Dyeing and tanning materials, crude 
Hop extract : 5 
Vegetable ivory or tagua nuts 
Vegetable tallow and wax 

Bayberry wax 

Candelila wax. 

Carnauba wax 

Cotton wax 

Fiber wax 

Flax wax___. 

Japan wax. . 

Ouricury 

Rose. . 

Sugar 

Tallow 


Tea : 
Vegetable tallow and wax, other_. 


Soups, canned (include vegetable, meat and fish soup) - - - 














a General | General | Effec- 
| Gomenares | license license tive 
| “Schedule | Soup, group, | date of 
| BNo. old | new change 
| 
| 1944 
1201. 10 62 None | Jan. 29 
Ly eetuletio tea 1243. 00 62 None Do. 
ee a he seth 1251. C0 62 None Do. 
bape eile 1244. 00 62 None Do. 
1202. 10 62 None Do. 
1201. 50 62 None Do. 
ais as 1202. 50 62 None Do 
1245. 00 62 None Do. 
1246. 00 62 None Do. 
a 1248. 00 62 None Do. 
| 1247. 00 62 None Do. 
1259. 03 62 None Do. 
i eee eee REL AGE ETD 
< 1249. 00 62 None Do. 
1249. 00 62 None Do. 
1249. 00 62 None Do. 
1249. 00 62 None Do. 
| 1249.00 62} None| Do. 
1249. 00 62 None Do. 
Pepe Sie OS 1249. 00 62 None Do. 
PDE Ge BRIN 1259, 98 |... 
oN Se ee duit wale 
ol ate ret mmeaty | 1259. 98 62 None Do. 
1259. 98 62 None Do. 
1259. 98 None None 
2999. 95 62 None Do. 
2999. 91 62 None Do. 
2999. 93 62 None Do. 
2999. 05 eee Sok Do. 
} 2999. 05 62 None Do. 
2999. 05 62 None Do. 
2999. 05 62 None Do. 
2999. 05 62 None Do. 
2999. 05 62 None Do. 
} 2999. 05 62 None | Do. 
2999. 05 62 None |_ Do. 
2999. 05 62 None! Do. 
2999. 05 62 None Do. 
2999. 05 62 None Do. 
2999. 05 None None Do. 
2999. 05 62 None | Do. 
2999. 05 None None | Do. 








Shipments of the above commodities, which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in trans it 
to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the pre- 


vious general license provisions. 


Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to the effective date of change pursuant to 


ODT permits issued prior to such date may also be exported under the previous general license provisions. 





Mexico Expands Guayule- 
Rubber Production for Export 


Mexico is completing new facilities de- 
signed to boost substantially crude-rub- 
ber production from guayule for export 
to the United States. Two new guayule 
milling plants are about to go into pro- 
duction. A third is expected to begin 
operations early this year, according to 
the Rubber Development Corporation of 
Washington. 

The new plants are expected to in- 
crease Mexico’s capacity to produce 
guayule rubber to 12,000 tons in 1944. 
This would compare with an estimated 
8,000 tons in 1943 with five processing 
units. 

Mexico’s production of guayule de- 
pends on milling facilities. The shrub 
grows wild over large sections of north- 
ern-central Mexico. From collection 
centers throughout this area the shrubs 
are forwarded to the milling plants 
where processing must get under way 
before the shrubs dry. In the processing, 


rubber is extracted from cell-like struc- 
tures in the plant and shipped in 50- 
pound lots in wooden boxes. 

The United States is receiving all of 
Mexico’s guayule-rubber exports. Be- 
cause of its resinous content, guayule 
rubber has limited uses. But rubber spe- 
cialists ‘say it is ideal for mixing with 
synthetic in heavy-duty tires for military 
and essential civilian uses. 

Guayule rubber long has been pro- 
duced in Mexico. Prior to the war, pro- 
duction amounted to 6,000 tons annually 
for certain special commercial uses in 
the United States. 





Tanning of hides and skins promises to 
develop into an important occupation in 
Malaya, according to a Japanese broad- 
cast. A tannery financed by a Sino- 


Malay syndicate is said to be situated 
in Ganjong Rambutan, where Chinese, 
Indian, and Malay workers are engaged 
in curing skins and hides of cows, buffa- 
los, and goats. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publication, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 





Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
January 15, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The January 15 issue contains 
these articles: 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE: 
Announcement of Reorganization. 
Departmental Order 1218 of January 
15, 1944. 
Organization Chart. 
“THe DEPARTMENT OF STATE SPEAKS.” 
PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE BY 
THE CANADIAN AMBASSADOR. 


ANNUAL MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE 
CONGRESS. 

EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND JAPANESE NaA- 
TIONALS. 

AGREEMENT WITH CANADA FOR THE EXTEN- 
SION OF THE FUEL SUPPLY FOR THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN CANADA AND 
ALASKA. 

Tue PROCLAIMED LiIsT: CUMULATIVE Sup- 
PLEMENT 4 TO Revision VI. 

PROBLEMS OF NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSPORTATION TO OTHER AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. 

VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF VENEZUELA. 

ACCOMMODATIONS IN WASHINGTON FOR 
SpPEcIAL GUESTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
INAUGURATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF 

LIBERIA. 

CONVENTION OF THE INTER-AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES. 
MILiTaRy MIssIon AGREEMENT WITH 

VENEZUELA. 
DEATH OF WILLIAM C. BURDETT. 


Other Publications 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN PLANS FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL CURRENCY STABILIZATION. J. H. 
Riddle. 1944. 42 pp. Our Economy in 
War, Occasional Paper 16. Price, 35 
cents. Discusses recent proposals for 


dealing with a basic problem of post-war 
reconstruction—the stabilization of cur- 
rency values in international transac- 
tions, in an effort to clarify the issues 
arising in the proposals and in the prob- 
lem. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Available from: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y. 

THE FINANCIAL Post SURVEY OF MINES 
1944—-CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. The 
Financial Post. 1943. Vol. XVIII. 18th 
ed. 224 pp. Price, $2. Reviews thou- 
sands of Canadian mining companies, 
including all producers, mine financing 
companies, and many inactive issues. 
Contains also an 8-year price range, 
tables on mineral production, and 18 
maps covering the chief mining areas of 
Canada, including the new Missanabie 
and Kamiskotia. 

Available from: The MacLean Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd., 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Canada. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMODITY CON- 
TROL AGREEMENTS. International Labour 
Office. 1943. 279 pp. Price, $3. A col- 
lection of the texts of existing intergov- 
ernmental commodity-control agree- 
ments, and of extracts from the principal 
international pronouncements on com- 
modity-control policy. Includes also a 
study of salient factors and developments 
in this field. 

Available from: International Labour 
Office, 734 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


WHEAT IN THE FOURTH WAR YEAR: 
MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS, 1942-43. Helen C. 
Farnsworth. November 1943. 60 pp. 
Wheat Studies Vol. XX, No. 2. Price, $1. 
A résumé of world distribution of wheat 
and flour. 

Available from: Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, Calif. 


FOURTH REPORT: FUNDAMENTALS OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace. 
Deals with the continuing organization 
of the United Nations: 


— GENERAL STATEMENT. 1943. 27 pp. 


— PartI. SECURITY AND WORLD ORGAN- 
IZATION. 1943. 36 pp. 

Available gratis from: Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


BREAD AND DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. 
Alexander Gerschenkron. 1943. 246 
pp. Price, $2.75. Traces the policies of 
the German Junkers from the days of 
the agricultural revolution in the 170’s 
to Hitler’s rise to power, in an effort to 
remind those who make the peace how 
this group in former years delayed de- 
velopment of democratic institutions in 
Germany. Concludes on the thought 
that democratic reconstruction of Ger- 
many after this war, and the insurance 
of world peace, can follow only after 
elimination of the Junkers as a social 
and economic group. 

Available from: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, Calif. 


REPORT OF Two SESSIONS OF THE 
CLEVELAND PoLicy COMMITTEE. The Na- 
tional Policy Committee. 1943. 24 pp. 
National Policy Reports No. 10. Price, 
25 cents. Résumé of two sessions held 
by the Cleveland Policy Committee, on 
post-war programs, domestic and world- 
wide, essential to a durable peace. 

Available from: The National Policy 
Committee, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Column 


Henry Chalmers (“Limitations ang 
Controls Upon International Trade: Re. 
view of Developments During 1943”) _ 
Born in New York City. Educated jp 
the public schools of Brooklyn, N, : 
Cornell University (A. B. 1914, A, M. 
1914), and Brookings Graduate Schoo 
of Economics (Ph. D. 1928). Prior tg 
joining the Department of Commerce on 
September 1, 1921, he was assistant to 
the export manager of the Bear Mj 
Manufacturing Co., New York, ¢op. 
verters of cotton and silk goods, and spe. 
cial expert with the U. S. Tariff Com. 
mission, engaged in industrial and com. 
mercial investigation here and abroad, 
specializing in textiles. Served as Chief 
of the Division of Foreign Tariffs, Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
from 1921 up to its dissolution in the 
reorganization of 1941. Now serving as 
Consultant on Commercial Policy. Op 
special mission to Japan for investiga. 
tion of industrial and competitive condj- 
tions, 1919-20. Made survey of tariff 
and commercial-policy situation in prin. 
cipal countries of Europe, 1923. Has 
served on various official U. S. delega- 
tions to international conferences, Av- 
thor of numerous governmental publi- 
cations, and frequent contributor to eco- 


nomic’ and commercial _ periodicals, 
American and foreign. 
Dorothy Knibb “Rubber in 


Africa’”’).—Born at Sabot, Virginia, Grad. 
uate of Westhampton College, University 
of Richmond; elected to Mortar Board 
Society; studied at University of Vir- 
ginia. Traveled in Europe, Hawaii, 
Japan, and Philippine Islands; teacher 
in American School, Shanghai, China; 
evacuated from Far East December 1940, 
Teacher of English, Scotch Plains High 
School, Scotch Plains, N, J. Joined In- 
dustrial Projects Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, November 
15, 1943. 


Thomas E. Lyons (‘‘Foreign-Trade 
Zones on Great-Circle Routes”) .—Borm 
December 15, 1890, Staunton, Va. Edu- 
cated Beverly Manor Academy, Staun- 
ton; C. F. S., Georgetown Foreign Service 
School, Washington; L. L. B., National 
University. Member of the District of 
Columbia Bar. U. S. Army, 1917-18. 
Supercargo, Merchant Marine, 1919-21. 
With Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, since 1925; As- 
sistant Chief of Transportation Division, 
1929; Chief of that Division, 1936-42. 
Executive Secretary Foreign-Trade 
Zones Board since 1935. Author of 4 
number of bulletins on export packing 
and transportation subjects. Visited 


Europe in 1936 for first-hand study of 
operations of free ports and foreign- 
trade zones in 14 Continental countries. 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Janu- 
ary 4, 1944. Opposition must be filed be- 
fore January 31, 1944: 


trade-mark Class No. and Commodity 
Economax ------------- No. 5 —Entire class 
Nitrolac .-------------- No. 10— Do. 
pandora ---------- eone= No. 15— _—Do. 
Commander------------ No. 1 — Do. 
commander--...------. No, 14— Do. 
Linit ---------------- - No. 14- Do. 


Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
gette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from the date of 
publication : 








° | Date of 
Trade-mark | Class No. and Product | Publica- 
|; tion 
—————E————————— - 
| 1943 
(Drawing: Indian | No. 12—Miscellaneous | Dec. 23 
profile with a tools. 
featherfheadgear). | 
Perfection No. 47—Illuminating, Do. 
heating, or lubricating 
oils. 
Krak...-- | No. 41—Substances | Dee. 27 
| used as food or as in- | 
gredients in foods. 
Philiwix No. 8—Precision and Do. 
| scientific instruments. | 
York... | No. 40—Mattresses | Do 
Liberty . - | No. 48—Perfumery | Dec. 22 
Vanitas. . | No, 37—Underwear Do. 
3 | No. 8—Radios, and| Do. 
| radio apparatus. 
Dodd | No, 55 Do 
Noro Clets | No. 3—Pharmaceutical | Dec. 29 
products 
Micecal do Do. 
V Radio No. 8—Radio sets. 
V (within a pair of —_— a Do. 
wings) | 
Lincoln No. 44—Cigarettes. Do 
All Clear ‘Ol-Cliar’.| Cleaning paste Nov. 30 
Balsan No. 3—Chemical prod- Do. 
ucts. 
Cal-C-T ose do. Do, 
Tropical No. 36—C lothing articles Do. 
Taleo Miniver No. 48—Toilet articles. __| Do. 
Vulean No. 39--Rubber goods | Do 
Ideal No. 37-——Underwear and | Do, 
_ household linens. | 
Tarzan Nos. 24 and 33—Cotton Do. 
and woolen goods. 
lephyr No. 12—Metal goods | Do 
Transpax No. 1—Chemical prod- | Do. 
ucts used in photog- | 
raphy. 
Samsao No. 19—Explosive sub- | Do. 
stances. 
Bufalo. - No. 10—Surgical instru- | Do, 
ments. | 
Delrio No. 41—Substances used | Do. 
as food or ingredients. 
Acrilon._... No. 3—Chemical prod- Do. 
ucts 
Glucipiol do Do. 
Pioglucide do Do. 
Pioglucine do Do 
Totanquina do Dec. 7 
Lacon No. 47—Petroleum Do. 
products 
Pertax .do Do. 
Lorex do Do. 
Aleion do | Do 
Marengin do Do 
(Grane do Do 
Montana No. 15—Porcelain, Do. 
glazed and = ceramic 
wares 
Fitormon No. 2—Chemical prod- Do 
ucts used in agricul- 
ture. | 
lsopreina No. 3—Chemical prod- | Do. 
ucts 
Mercurofilina do Do. 
‘axoil.___ No. 47—Petroleum | Dee 8 
products 
Aerodinamo Amer No. 6—Machinery and Do. 


tools | 
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Trade-mark 


Anilmetal 


Class No. and product 


| 


| 
No. 1 | 


Date of 
publica- 
tion 


1943 


Chemical prod- | Dee. 8 


ucts used in photog- 
raphy. 


No. 2—Chemical prod- 


ucts used in agricul- 
ture. 


| 


| 
No. 3—Chemical prod- 
ucts. 
Sansao No. 12—Metal goods 
Diamond | No. 3—Chemical prod- 
| ucts. 
Axilol. No. 48—Perfumery (in- 
| cluding toilet articles). | 
Lincoln ..| No. 17—Engineering 
| products. 
Imperator | No. 8—Precision instru- 
| ments and _ scientific 
} instruments. 
Velox No. 17—Engineering 
| products. 
No. 38—Stationery | 
| products. | 
Hidro Litro | No. 8—Precision instru- 
ments and scientific 
instruments. 
Enterotirex No. 3—Chemical prod- | 
} ucts. 
Filtrex | No. 8—Precision instru- | 
ments and scientific | 
| instruments. 
Dromopenicil | No. 3—Chemical prod- | 
ucts. | 
Penicidromo do 
Fleck No. 41—Substances used 


as food or ingredients. 


| 
| 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 





Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





Trade-mark 


Lucevan 


Drawing 
Crown. 

Anis Santiagueno 

Salter 

Ron Roberto 

Seco Montuno 


of Royal 


Ron Tipo Jamaica 

Sansienena 

MacCoy & Sons 
Very Old Scotch 
Whisky. 


Ron Carta Buena 
Fine Old 
Rum. 
Ron Superior ‘Viejo 

Selecto”’ 
Jerez Quina 
Cherry Brandy 
Cherry Brandy 
Ready-Mixed Plant- 
ers’ Punch. 
Peach Brandy 
Llave—M. R 


Aged Whisky, Special 
Selected for its Pur- 
ity and Flavor. 
McDonald Bros. 

Ron Blanco 

Blackberry Cordial 

Palmira 

Lavasol 

Garza 

Noches de Luna 

Tigre 

Pollera 

Milagro 


Jamaica | 


Commodity 


Perfumes, 
soaps, etc 
Perfumes, soaps, etc 


powders, 


| Anise 

| Scales, ete 

| Rum 
| Seco—native alcoholic 
| beverage. 

Rum 


Meat products 
Type of very old Scotet 
whisky. 
as produced in Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

| Rum 

do 


do 
| Wine tonic 
| Brandy 
do 


Planters’ punch 


do 


in general. 
Whisky 


Rum 

| Cordial 
|} Soap 

} do 
do 
do 
do 
do... 
.do_.. 


1 


Special blend 


Alpargatas and shoes 


| Publi- 
cation 
date 


1943 
Nov. 10 


Do. 


Do. 
| Do. 
|; Do. 
Do. 


Dec. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Dec. 22 


Do. 


Do. 
Dec. 27 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Dee. 28 
Do. 
Dee. 29 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 





Chile.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
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in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication: 





| | 
| Class of 
| publi- 
cation 


Class No. and 


lrade-mark product 





} 1944 
Deslex, Aristo | No. 19— Oils and | Jan. 3 

| greases for lubri- | 

| cating and paint- | 

| ing. 
Hollywood | No. 20—Adhesives, Do. 

' | _ paints, varnishes. 
Hilokraft__- No. 483—T wine, silk Do. 
| 


thread, cords. 


Sanforized, Sanforizado__| No. 46—Bedclothes, | Do. 


| 
mattresses and | 
mats. | 
Liberty, Eversmart, Ar- | No. 47—Clothing__- Do. 
row. | 
Arrow -__- | No. 51—Hats | Do. 
Lucky Strike-- | No. 71—Cigars, ci- | Do. 
| garettes, and to- | 
baccos. 
Sanforized, Sanforizado__| No. 73—Leather-| Do. 
work, saddlery | 
and articles for | 
| travel, fishing | 
| and hunting. | 
Cafenol Sydney Ross, | No. 75—Chemicals | Do. 


Tenol, Adroxal, Uron, | 
Brexon, Liscol, Sena- | 
lid, Peptobismol, Ru- | 
bina, Frotal, Rhystal, | 
Protowin, Proctosono, | 
Rectanes, Nefrosep, | 
Lobopostin Quimio- | 
Bras, Nucleotides | 
Quimio-Bras, Vitato- | 

| 

| 

| 


and pharmaceuti- 
cals. 


tal Quimio-Bras, Fre- 
nol, Aniobi, Bucofagos, 
Dermatomicol, Gino- 
formo, Hipoclorhina 
Quimio-Bras, Lan- 
scott, Polivinal,Supra- 
bilin, Sybilgan, Ne- 
olyn, Sulmeraz, Fame- | 
raz, Famerazin, Ame- | 
razine, Sulfamer, | 
Epithen, Fenton, Car- 
depar, Fenotis 18, | 
Yopar 18, Arsegin 18 | 
C San Roman, Dioni- | 
sius, Jarabe Quebra- | 
chol, Obleas Nunez, | 
Dihysterol, Cevital, 
Carovit, Complevit, | 
Hephicebrina, Ryth- 
modol, Alopectol, Alo- | 
pectose, Fluagel, Fla- | 
vogel, Diaform, Para- | 
form, Regulina, Re- | 
tinol, Columbia, Pe- | 
trosulful, Liptus, Neo- | 
Liptus, Caliptos, Al- | 
kiptus, L. C. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevi- 
deo, on the dates noted. Opposition must 
be filed within 30 days from the date of 
publication: 





i 
| 





\Date of 
Trade-mark Product | publi- 
| cation 
| 1944 
Bes | Electrical material and | Jan. 3 
| equipment to 8. 
Caue (x) | Classes 6, 7, 11, 12 and 24 Do. 
Pesco (x)_. ..| Stationery, books, printed Do. 
| material, and transport 
in general. 
Caa-Y erii _..| Groceries and foodstuffs._| Do. 
Reina Victoria | Beverages > | Do. 
Carte d’Or Mars__| do___.- | Do. 
Mars Shoes, boots, and leather | Do. 
goods. 
Baume Delacourt.| Drugstore and chemical | Do. 
| products. 
Pesco (x) | Classes 6, 7, 11, 12and 24. -| Do. 
Caue(x) | Stationery, books, printed | Do. 
material, and transport 
general. 





El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diaro Oficial, San Sal- 
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vador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





| Date of 
| publi- 
| cation 


Trade-mark Commodity 


1943 
*hemical substances | Dec 
used for agricultural 
purposes, veterinary 
and sanitary for live- 
stock; soaps, liquid 
preparations to mark 


— 


Cooper 


livestock 
Derby and Crillon Alcoholic beverages, | Dec. 8 
wines. 
E] Sitio Coffee Dec. 15 
Camiseria Americana._.| Shirts, underwear Dec. 20 
Conga Cosmetics, perfumery, | Dec. 31 


toiletries 








Finland’s forests, particularly in the 
southeastern part of the country, have 
been damaged heavily by the war, the 
European press reports. Damages are 
estimated at 500,000,000 marks, but it is 
expected that the final figure will reach 
600,000,000. 





Recent publication of official figures 
reveals that the area devoted to linseed 
in Uruguay in 1943 was 140,159 hec- 
tares—2.7 percent more than the 136,509 
hectares planted in 1942. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Panama to Foster Back-to-Farm 
Movement for Workers 


The Republic of Panama is launching 
a “back-to-the-farm” program to pro- 
vide for reestablishment of thousands of 
farm laborers who migrated to the Canal 
Zone to work on wartime construction 
and whose services will no longer be 
needed there when construction stops. 

As a part of its agricultural program, 
the Panamanian Ministry of Agriculture 
proposes to establish 20 breeding and 
dipping stations in the Chiriqui and Los 
Santos Provinces where agricultural im- 
provement programs are already under 
way. The 20 stations, it is expected, will 
aid the Government’s objective of pro- 
ducing all the meat, dairy, and poultry 
products needed by the Republic and the 
Canal Zone. 

Dr. Menalco Solis, director of Pana- 
ma’s agricultural school and experiment 
station, has come to the United States 
to obtain breeding stock for the pro- 
posed stations. The stock obtained in 
this country will be crossed with native 
stock. 

Dr. Solis stated, in Washington, that 
an important phase of the Panamanian 
Government’s program for resettlement 
on small farms of former construction 
workers will be a country-wide census of 
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agricultural resources to be taken in 
1944, 

“A sample census is now under Way in 
the Penonome District,” said Dr. Solis 
“This sample census will cover the num. 
ber of inhabitants, livestock, the soil 
resources, road conditions, and other re- 
lated subjects. From this sample cep. 
sus, the Government will work out a Plan 
for a country-wide census.” 





A new company with a working cap. 
ital of 10,000,000 kunas ($200,000 U, 5 
currency) has been founded in Nova Grg. 
diska, “Croatia,” Yugoslavia, to process 
and export fruit, manufacture brandy 
and distill liquors, the Nazi press reports 
Sladorna Sugar Co., Ltd., with plans to 
increase working capital from 62,500,099 
kunas ($1,250,000) to 75,000,000 kunas 
($1,500,000) , is reported to be construct. 
ing two new sugar factories, one in Zag. 
panja and another in Mitronica, 





A method of reconditioning sheets of 
used carbon paper has been discoverd in 
the United Kingdom, according to a Brit- 
ish publication. The uncoated side jg 
passed over a steam pipe—which causes 
the composition to melt and respread 
itself evenly. Reportedly, the carbon is 
then practically as effective as when new, 
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